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EDITORIAL GOMMENT 








SALARY OF PROFESSORS ON 
PRE-WAR BASIS 


The work of the state and national 
associations is directly responsible for great 
improvement in school conditions and for 
much higher salary levels for teachers, 
principals, and _ superintendents. The 
stimulation of organization and investiga- 
tion has reached into nearly every line of 
service. The weakest place is in the 
colleges where the pay of instructors, 
assistants, and professors is still on the 
pre-war basis. Classroom teachers in a 
number of cities receive better salaries than 
full professors in many colleges. The 
situation is pitiable and deplorable. The 
failure of colleges to enlist in promoting 
the interests of the profession has left their 
field almost untouched in the recent 
increases in salary schedules. A few 
college faculties are active in the Associa- 
tion. Many of the best leaders are college 
professors, but as a rule the college pro- 
fessor has been satisfied with membership 
in his own technical association. Colleges 
need the Association. The Association 
needs the colleges. Education is a con- 
nected whole. All its workers belong to one 
great fratern ty and should be led to 
recognize that fact. They should all be 
active in working for the fraternal welfare. 
There is no place in the profession for a 
cloistered group. Let the Association with 
the help of state associations start a move- 
ment immediately to acquaint the public 
and the college authorities with the impor- 
tance of retaining an efficient faculty in the 
college and of the need of better pay to 
accomplish that end. This is an all inclu- 
sive organization. It must not neglect any 
part of the profession. 


ASSOCIATION JOURNALISM 


“The development of state and national 
education associations in the last - five 
years has been nothing short of phenom- 
enal,”’ said Edgar G. Doudna, Secretary, 
Wisconsin Teachers Association, Madison, 
Wisconsin, in a speech before the National 
Organization of Secretaries of State Educa- 
tion Associations, at Seattle in July. 

“Thirty-eight states,” he continued, 
“have an Association magazine going to 


each member. They have supplanted or 
absorbed most of the privately owned 
journals upon which the teachers formerly 
depended. As the secretary of the Associa- 
tion is usually the editor very naturally the 
magazine becomes more or less a house 
organ. As the Associations become sta- 
bilized, and as the teachers develop a pro- 
fessional consciousness there will be less 
need of Association stimulation and the 
magazines will become more professional 
in content. 

“The next step in Association journalism 
is clearly that of developing and interpret- 
ing broad educational policies that will 
modify school practices in the various 
states. There will be closer co-operation 
among the state journals, greater uniform- 
ity of ideals but not standardization of 
practice, a wider view and a clearer vision 
of the possibilities of education in a 
democracy. The state journals will be 
more readable, useful, influential. They 
will rank in make-up and content with the 
best periodicals in any professional field. 
They will become the most powerful agency 
in the development of education. Their 
burden will be heavy, their opportunity 
tremendous, their responsibility enormous, 
but their faith will be strong, their energy 
increasingly efficient, and their power 
greatly increased.” 


DATES FOR NEXT ANNUAL CON- 
VENTION OF K. E. A. 


During the last meeting of the Board ot 
Directors, dates for the next annual con- 
vention of the K. E. A. were officially de- 
cided, April 18-21, 1928, being selected. 
The convention will be held in the Colum- 
bia Auditorium which contributed so much 
to the convenience of the programs last 
year. Plans are now being arranged for 
another large commercial exhibit of school 
supplies in connection with the 1928 con- 
vention. This feature of the program, 
pronounced as an outstanding success last 
year, should be even much better this 
time. The largest membership in the his- 
tory of the organization was recorded last 
year, exactly 11,554 teachers enrolling as 
members of the Association. The member- 
ship this year should be increased to 
14,000. 
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THE PROFESSIONAL WELFARE OF 
TEACHERS 


By FLORENCE HALE, 


State Director of Rural Education, 
Augusta, Maine 


“There never has been a time when the 
professional opportunity and welfare of the 
classroom teacher has been more promising 
than today,” said Miss Florence Hale, 
State Director Rural Education, Augusta, 
Maine, in an address before the Department 
of Classroom Teachers of the National Edu- 
cation Association. 


“We should all appreciate the significance 
of the fact that this year a classroom 
teacher is being nominated for the President 
of the National Education Association, the 
greatest honor in the greatest education 
association in the country. If elected, this 
will be the first real classroom teacher to 
be given this honor and even the nomina- 
tion alone is very significant. I am not 
speaking of this matter at this time with 
any ‘political’ intent and like most N. E. 
A. members I do not believe in building up 
a spirit of ‘class’ groups in the N. E. A. 
However, the fact that a classroom teacher 
is to be considered for this honor should not 
pass without classroom teachers especially 
realizing that it is significant of the changed 
attitude toward their status and means 
increasing professional welfare. 


“For years it seemed to be an accepted 
idea that in order to secure professional 
recognition—promotion—that a _ teacher 
must leave the actual classroom and become 
a supervisor or a principal. It has been 
the bane of the superintendents’ existence 
that as soon as a teacher became ‘outstand- 
ing’ she would be lured out of this work 
she could do so well into some sort of 
administrative position, not only by finan- 
cial gain but more especially because of the 
greater opportunity for professional respect 
and honor. 


“No greater blessing can come to the 
teaching profession and to the children of 
this country than to have the day arrive 
when the classroom teacher need not go 
out of her schoolroom and give up the 
actual teaching of children to secure honor 
and promotion. If the highest honors 
educationally can come to an able teacher 


going on with her regular work in an actual 
classroom, the whole teaching profession 
will be benefited and we shall see more 
teachers enamoured of the real job of 
teaching and anxious to study further to 
better fit themselves for the work most of 
us in our hearts really love better than any 
cold problem of executive position—the 
teaching of children to know and love the 
great and beautiful things of the world. 
This is the brightest day educationally that 
the teachers of the world have seen.” 


GREETINGS FROM THE NATIONAL 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


By CorneE tia S. AbAtr, President 


It gives me pleasure to send to the 
Teachers of West Virginia the greetings and 
good wishes of the teachers of the nation. 
It is a privilege to share with you just pride 
in belonging to America’s great army of a 
million teachers. It is our privilege to be 
surrounded by the freshness of growing 
children. It is ours to know the joy of 
looking forward into a richer and better life 
for tomorrow. It is ours to be associated 
with the finest men and women our nation 
knows. Not in business nor in any other 
profession are finer men and women to be 
found than grace our schools as executives 
and teachers. The conventions of our 
state and national associations are inspired 
by great ideals of devotion to childhood 
and service to society. In seeking to have 
the entire profession enlisted and at work 
on its problems these associations are 
helping to build a better nation and a 
better race. Our opportunities in profes- 
sional organizations are no less important 
than those in the schools. We enjoy such 
educational advantages as we have because 
others before us worked for them. We can 
pay our debt to our pioneer predecessors 
only by taking up the torch and pressing 
ahead toward the goals that we have set 
for ourselves through our organizations. 
Let us keep the child in our midst and 
insist that he shall have a fair start in life— 
a homelike schoolhouse, a curriculum that 
meets the needs of today and tomorrow, 
and above all a competent and well-trained 
teacher to lead and inspire him and to make 
of himself a citizen worthy of this great 
Republic. 





Teaching a Lesson in Moral Education 


By Dr. ERNEsT Horn, 


State University of Iowa 


Although it is an undisputed fact that 
important indirect moral values result from 
the teaching of literature, history, and art, 
from the socialized recitation, and from 
student responsibility for self-government, 
yet the present situation in this country 
seems to demand that in addition to these 
indirect influences, there must be direct 
moral and civic instruction. Those who 
say that morals are too subtle and too 
indefinite to be taught directly, or that 
pupils cannot understand such problems, 
either have not tried to teach children by 
direct methods, or have not gone about the 
job frankly and with sympathy for the 
child’s point of view. 


At present there are two_ principal 
methods of organizing courses in moral in- 
struction; first, an organization about 
ideals, and second, an organization about 
typical life situations. 


ORGANIZATION AROUND MORAL AND 
Civic IDEALS 


Dr. W. W. Charters, of the University 
of Chicago holds that ideals can and should 
be taught directly.‘ Although organizing 
his course of study around ideals, Dr: 
Charters gives for each ideal a large number 
of situations and “trait actions.”” For 
example, the chief classes of situations given 
under honesty are: Money; property; 
statements; promises; social relations; rules; 
directions; orders; games; class recitations; 
examinations; tests; and preparing lessons. 
The following examples, from his detailed 
list of situations involving honesty in con- 
nection with statements, illustrate how 
he uses situations to build ideals: 


1. ““You make statements about yourself.’’ 


(a) ‘You need an excuse for an unjusti- 
fied absence from school.” 


(b) “You are required to report on 
your outside reading.”’ 


(c) “Your new suit is ruined, and your 
father asks you how you did it.” 


2. “You make statements about other 


people.”’ 


(a) “You accuse another person of 
some misdeed.”’ 


(b) ‘You dislike an individual, and you 
have an opportunity to make 
statements’ reflecting on his 
character.”’ 


3. “‘Miscellaneous.”’ 


(a) “You are asked the price .of some- 
thing you own, and you wantvit 
to seem very expensive.”’ 


(b) “You tell a story about things you 
are supposed to have seen.”’ 


ORGANIZATION AROUND MORAL AND 
Civic SITUATIONS 


An examination of the articles which Dr. 
Charters has published on this subject 
shows that the meat of his plan is the list of 
concrete situations. It is better, in the 
writer’s judgment, to organize the course 
in moral and civic instruction around the 
chief classes of moral and civic situations. 
The conduct units involved in meeting 
these situations satisfactorily should be the 
beginning and the end of moral and civic 
instruction. In such instruction ideals play 
an important part, but they develop induc- 
tively out of a consideration of the concrete 
situations and therefore are incidental to 
the direct teaching of good conduct in these 
situations. Such a plan is not likely to 
degenerate into more talk or empty general- 
izations about abstract qualities of charac- 
ter. It keeps the minds of teachers, 
parents, and pupils upon conduct, which is 
the aim of all moral instruction. A critical 
study of an experimental trial of this 
method during the past two years indicates 
that schools may look with confidence to 
direct instruction organized about concrete 
situations as a means of a definite improve- 
ment of moral and civic conduct. 


1 Charters, W, W., Elementary School Journal, Volume XXV, February, 1925, pp. 424-35 and March, 1925, pp. 507-17, 
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THE PROBLEM OF METHOD 


An illustration of what is meant by 
concrete situations will serve to make clear 
the preceding paragraphs as well as to 
illustrate the most important principles 
which should be observed in teaching. Ina 
middle western city the children in going 
to school cut across lots. Lawns were 
damaged, shrubbery broken down, and 
flower beds ruined. The first-grade teacher 
saw in this situation a need for moral 
instruction. She could have lectured her 
pupils on that point and laid down rules, 
but having been trained to give a different 
type of moral instruction she did not do 
that. Rather, she went about the job 
frankly and directly. She took her pupils 
out to see some of these lots with the 
damaged lawns, shrubbery, and flower beds. 
She asked them if they saw anything there 
that they would not like if they owned the 
property. She asked the pupils how they 
thought the householders felt about the 
damage. The children saw very readily 
that the householders, of course, would not 
like to have their property harmed in any 
way. 


She might have stopped at that point by 
saying, ‘‘Let’s not do that any more.” 
Instead, she asked, ‘‘How can we be sure 
that we stop cutting across these lots?’ 


The pupils discussed a plan for stopping 
this trespass and they did stop it. They 
soon observed, however, that the pupils of 
the other grades were cutting across the 
lawns. They asked whether they ought 
not to try to get the rest of the pupils to 
stop damaging these properties. Again 
they formulated their plan of action. They 
went to the householders and apologized to 
them, explaining that they really had not 
meant to do any damage. They asked the 
owner’s permission to put up signs opposite 
the places where most of the damage had 
been done. The pupils made these signs 


‘ themselves and put them up. Then they 


planned short speeches and chose repre- 
sentatives to go to the other grades in the 
school to make an appeal to them to stop 
cutting across lots. They also posted 
little girls and boys opposite these corners 
near the school to remind boys and girls 
that they should not cut across the lots. 


Now the teacher could have let the 
matter stop there. She had obtained 


results in terms of conduct. Instead she 
led her pupils to apply what they had 
learned to other situations. She asked 
them if they could think of other instances 
where they had, without thinking, damaged 
the property of others. Two children 
suggested that they remembered sliding 
down a neighbor’s haystack; others that 
they had been playing in an empty building 
without the permission of the owner, and 
so on, until the blackboard was full of a 
variety of cases of trespass. 


Then, working sympathetically, she led 
the children to state the general principles 
or ideals that they should keep in mind in all 
these situations. Each child who had been 
trespassing was led to plan how not to 
trespass in the future. 


Notice the essential steps in this teaching: 
First, it started with a concrete situation 
that could be readily understood by the 
children. Second, the pupils themselves 
were allowed to sense what was wrong in 
that situation. Third, the pupils were al- 
lowed to formulate for themselves a plan 
for right conduct. Fourth, they were allowed 
to carry it out, and they were left with the 
feeling that they had not done their job 
until it was carried out. Mere talking was 
seen not to be enough. Fifth, they were 
encouraged to plan for transferring what 
they had learned in this situation to other 
situations of a similar type. And sixth, they 
were guided in formulating in their own 
words and for themselves principles of 
conduct to govern them in the future. 
Finally, provision should be made for an 
occasional checking up of the number of 
times that each child has responded cor- 
rectly in similar situations. 


Do you see that pupil initiative and 
proper self-expression were emphasized in 
all that this teacher did? Her teaching 
illustrates how one can combine all of 
the good that is claimed for freedom 
on the part of children with a definite sense 
of responsibility on their part. Here you 
have all of the benefits claimed by the dis- 
ciplinarians coupled with the best that is 
claimed by those who emphasize freedom 
and _ self-expression. 


Direct instruction, of the type just de- 
scribed, is now to be found in a number of 
public schools. Teachers who have assisted 
in teaching such lessons have been asked 
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to be very critical about results. They 
have been asked several questions: First, 
is this less concrete and understandable 
than other subjects? Without exception 
they say “‘no, it is more concrete.” The 
child can understand not only exactly what 
it is that he is supposed to be working out, 
but also why he is supposed to be working 
it out. Second, these teachers have been 
asked to tell whether or not this is less 
interesting than other subjects in the school. 
They say that it is more interesting. Third, 
they have been asked to judge critically 
whether it is not more important for the 
community and for the children than other 
studies in the school.. The answer is that 
it is more important. Fourth, they have 
been asked to tell whether it has as unmis- 
takable an effect upon the conduct of 
pupils right now as well as a promise of 
affecting the future as to other studies. 
They say, “More so.” 


In other words, in our two years of pre- 
liminary experimentation of concrete, di- 
rect moral instruction, we have at the pres- 
ent time, I believe, uniform enthusiasm 
on the part of teachers and of parents who 
have participated in this type of work. 


It must be kept in mind that direct 
instruction does not mean lectures on moral 
education by the teacher. The preceding 
illustration shows in detail how little direct 
instruction means that. Neither can in- 
struction be limited to mere devices, help- 
ful though these may be, nor can it be 
organized about the learning and repeating 
of moral codes. However, on the other 
hand, the teacher should be familiar with 
some of the most successful devices as well 
as with such codes as seem to be most 
useful. 


BLUE RIBBON AWARDS TO JEFFER- 
SON COUNTY SCHOOL CHILDREN 


Better health for the boys and girls of 
Jefferson County schools is being brought 
about through interest in Blue Ribbon 
awards. The twenty-three children in 
Jefferson County who received these 
ribbons last June, were the first school 
children in Kentucky to receive such 
recognition. Requirements for these 
awards were set up by the American Child 
Health Association through a demonstra- 
tion carried on in Mansfield, Ohio, where 
definite standards in health for the school 
child were developed. These standards 
are wide in their scope, including as they 
do, the mental, physical, and social health 
of the child. 


The blue ribbon awards marked another 
step in health education in the Jefferson 
County Schools, and will be made an 
integral part of their program. It is inter- 
esting to note that the school having the 
largest number of blue ribbon children is 
the one which has the highest standard in 
its general health program for the past 
three years. 


The awards were made under thedirection 
of Miss Marguerite G. Collins, of the Child 
Health Education Service, Louisville Tu- 
berculosis Association, working with Mr. 
Orville J. Stivers, Superintendent of Jeffer- 
son County Schools. In selecting candi- 
dates for the blue ribbon, the first elimina- 
tion was made by the teacher who counted 
out those with uncorrected physical defects, 
those with faulty health habits, those whose 
grades were not up to an average of “G,” 
and those who did not adjust properly to 
the schoolenvironment. The final decision 
rested with two physicians who made the 
physical examination and with the follow- 
ing three judges for health habits: Miss 
Mary May Wyman, Director of Science 
and Health, Louisville Normal School, 
Miss Hazel Alexander, Director of Nutri- 
tion, Louisville Public Schools, and Miss 
Helen Fitzhugh, Director of Physical 
Education, Louisville Public Schools. 


A child will be considered eligible for a 
blue ribbon if in the opinion of his teacher 
and the judges, he is rated as (1) mentally 
normal, (2) physically free of defects, (3) 
reasonably co-operative in the practice of 
health habits, and (4) satisfactory in his 
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behavior and attitude in the’school environ- 
ment. 


The requirements as worked out in detail 
by the Child Health Education Service are 
as follows: 


1. MENTALLY NORMAL 


A. If he has the mental capacity to attain a 
general average of ‘‘G”’, or its equivalent 
in school work. 


2. PHYSICALLY NORMAL 


A. If he is of standard weight. 

1. Not more than 7 per cent under 
weight for his height. 

B. If he is free from remediable defects. 

1. Hearing normal and no discharge from 
ears. 

2. Vision good in both eyes—with or 
without glasses—and eyes free from 
any infection. 

3. Free from mouth breathing and no 

nasal discharge. 

. Tonsils rated as normal or removed. 

. All teeth (both permanent and tempo- 
rary) free from cavities—or all cavities 
filled (no “gum boils’). 

6. No enlargement of the glands of the 

neck. 

7. The skin and scalp clean and free 

from disease. 

8. Posture good. 

9 

3 


On 


. No known organic disease. 
CO-OPERATIVE IN HEALTH HABITS 


A. Is physically clean. 

1. Face, neck, ears and hands cleaned 
daily. 

. Teeth brushed daily. 

. One complete bath each week. 

. Clothes clean and neat. 

. Clean handkerchief daily. 

. Good personal habits of cleanliness, 
such as clean desk, floor and surround- 
ings. 

B. Obtains sufficient sleep. 

1. Child must sleep required hours for 
age every night with windows open. 

C. Eats well selected foods. 

1. Drinks at least one pint of milk a day. 

2. Eats some vegetable daily other than 
potatoes, such as carrots, beets, peas, 
green beans, onions, tomatoes, cab- 
bage, spinach, lettuce or celery. 
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3. Eats fruit daily. 

4. Eats cereal daily. 

5. Drinks no tea or coffee. 

D. Obtains plenty of fresh air and exercise. 

1. Spends some time daily in outdoor 
play or exercise. 

E. Clothing. 

1. All extra garments such as heavy 
coats and sweaters, rubbers, overshoes 
and boots, removed while in the class- 
room provided temperature is 65 
degrees or over. 


4. SATISFACTORY BEHAVIOR 


A. Is satisfactory in his behavior and at- 
titude in the school environment. 








YOUR SCHOOL PLAYS 


reflect your ability as director. It will add tre- 
mendously to your success as a teacher if you 
can stage a commendable production. The Drama 
Bureau school of Acting and Directing will as- 
sist you with its inexpensive yet thorough course 
of home study designed for those who wish to 
act and direct correctly. $20 pays all. Send for 
prospectus. 

Drama Bureau, 615 Ridge Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
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Why Attend the Bowling Green Business University? 


IT CAN QUICKLY PREPARE YOU 
FOR A POSITION. 


IT CAN HELP YOU GET A GOOD 
SALARY—$100 TO $200 PER 
MONTH. 





It offers courses tented two ranks: 


—Commercial 


and 


—College 


Finish the first and go immediately to employment. 

Finish the second and get college credit and go immediately to a position as accountant, 
commercial teacher or secretary. 

Expenses very reasonable here. 

It is a large institution with an unusual spirit. 

Its College Department is accredited as a four-year college by University of Kentycky. 

It is a member of the National Association of Accredited Commercial Schools. 

It has beautiful surroundings. Ask for catalog. 


ql Address Department H, 


o oR feet fb BOWLING GREEN BUSINESS UNIVERSITY 


W. S. ASHBY, Business Manager : 
Bowling Green, Ky. 























Important Books in Important Subjects 


Gettell’s The Constitution Catalogue price, $0.80 


Stresses historical background, underlying ideas, and working of Constitution. 


Davis’s Practical Exercises in English, First Series Catalogue price, $0.56 


Gives practice in the fundamentals in pad form. Supplements any standard text- 


book. 


Horn Learn to Study Readers 
Readers of the work-type. There is a book for each of the first six grades. 


Music Education Series 
The eight-book course teaches singing; 60 double-faced records teach listening. 


199 East Gay Stret Ginn and Company Columbus, Ohio 
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N. E. A. Trip 


By J. VirGIL CHAPMAN, State Supervisor of Rural Schools 


NoTE—I have been requested by Secretary Williams to contribute an article on the 1927 meeting of the 


NE. A. 


N. E. A. itself. The trip to and from Seattle is to occupy a prominent place. 


The invitation was accepted with the understanding that the writer is not to be confined to the 


It ts hoped that some of 


these facts may in some way prove of some interest to someone.—J. V. C. 


Twenty-six Kentuckians attended the 
sixty-fifth annual meeting of the National 
Education Association at Seattle, Washing- 
ton, the first week in July. Sixteen of 
these made most of the trip as a personally 
conducted party under the direction of 
Mr. C. C. Elkin of Lexington, Kentucky. 


The Association, which is sixty-five years 
old, has been organized as a Representative 
Assembly since the Des Moines meeting 
about six years ago. Its membership is 
150,000 and its goal, ‘A stabilized, all- 
inclusive membership, and the entire pro- 
fession at work on its problems.” The 
largest and strongest educational organiza- 
tion in the world, it works for the youth 
of the nation, and shapes the ideals of the 
profession. It is the ‘Power plant of educa- 
tional progress,” and the “Clearing house 
for local and state associations.” 


The following Kentucky members were 
delegates chosen to participate in the busi- 
ness sessions of the Convention: Superin- 
tendent McHenry Rhoads, President H. H. 
Cherry, Secretary R. E. Williams, Mrs. 
Clara A. Jones of Owenton, Miss Capitola 
Simpson of the Morehead Normal, Miss 
Cora Lee Webb of Owensboro, and J. Virgil 
Chapman of Lexington. Mr. Rhoads was 
elected chairman of the delegation, Mr. 
Chapman, Secretary, and he, Mrs. Jones 
and Miss Simpson, Kentucky members of 
the standing committees on Credentials, 
Resolutions and Necrology, respectively. 
Mr. Williams was nominated by the writer 
and unanimously re-elected State Director. 


PROGRAM 


The general theme was “‘The Teachers of 
America, the Republic’s First and Last 
Line of Defense.” It was built around the 
idea that their economic, social and pro- 
fessional welfare constitutes the chief 
concern of state and nation. 


Some of the outstanding features of the 
general sessions were the President’s 
address “The American Melting Pot,’ 
Dr. Henry Suzzallo’s ‘‘A Declaration of 
Independence for the American School 
System,”’ Dr. Augustus O. Thomas’s “‘The 
World Federation of Education Associa- 
tions,’’ Miss Florence M. Hale’s ‘“‘The 
American Rural School Teacher,’ and 
Dr. John J. Tigert’s address on Wm. T. 
Harris, who was U. S. Commissioner of 
Education when this writer attended his 
first N. E. A. meeting at Washington, 
D. C., in 1898. 


Among the high lights of the Representa- 
tive Assembly, which was attended only by 
“delegates” from the various states, may 
be mentioned reports and addresses by 
President Francis G. Blair of Illinois; John 
W. Abercrombie, formerly State Superin- 
tendent of Alabama; Jesse H. Newlon, 
Superintendent of Schools Denver, Colo- 
rado; Miss Olive M. Jones of New York, 
former President of the N. E. A.; Miss 
Charl O. Williams, former President and 
now Director of the Legislative Division 
of the N. E. A., Washington, D. C., and 
Dr. P. P. Claxton, formerly U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education. 


The entire Representative Assembly was 
delighted over the unanimous election of 
Miss Cornelia S. Adair as President of the 
National Education Association for the 
coming year. Three gratifying features 
of this election were that the new President 
is from the South, that she represents the 
highest type of Southern womanhood, and 
that she is a classroom teacher. Too often 
these honors go to presidents, principals, 
and superintendents, deans, doctors, and 
other dignitaries. Miss Adair’s splendid 
service during the past years both for the 
N. E. A., and in the interest of educational 
progress in her state, together with her 
wonderful personality and character, so 
impressed the delegates as to secure this 
unusual honor. 
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711 Republic Building 





A MODERN AGENCY SERVICE 


Thru the twelve months of the year. Unplaced teachers and superintendents with emergency va- 
cancies are invited to use our facilities. Four offices. 


SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 











THE TRIP 


The trip itself known as the “‘Kentucky 
Blue Grass Special Tour,” including the 
many cities and other points of interest 
visited, is equally as important to most of 
the party as the convention itself. The 
three or four weeks of sight seeing was so 
filled with things of unusual interest, charm, 
and wonder that it is impossible in a brief 
article like this to do justice to the subject. 


Below will be found merely some notes 
on the high points of interest through this 
marvelous western country. 


The party left Louisville at 10:00 P. M. 
June 29th, arriving in Chicago at 7:30 the 
next morning. Breakfast and luncheon 
at the Morrison Hotel, and a specially 
arranged sight-seeing tour of the city. 


The journey through the great corn belt 
of Illinois, lowa and Nebraska was a rare 
treat to those interested in agriculture and 
rural education. One striking feature was 
the excellent equipment of the farmhouses 
and grounds. It seemed that almost every 
farm was supplied with modern barns and 
outbuildings, and almost every one with 
windmills to provide fresh running water 
for both family and stock. 


The Oregon Trail from Omaha to Port- 
land was one of unusual interest. This 
road was selected originally by the instinct 
that guides wild animals in the choice of 
forest trails,.and afterwards it became an 
emigrant road. 5 


A short stop was made at Cheyenne, 
Wyoming, where we saw the celebrated 
totem pole, secured through the courtesy 
of an Alaskan Governor, and the historic 
stagecoach, “‘Kit Carson,’”’ the last one 
used in this section more than half a 
century ago. 


Another stop was made at Pocatello, 
Idaho, still a noted rendezvous for Indians 
and cowboys. This town is particularly 


distinguished for its periodical ‘‘roundups”’ 


and Rodeo exhibitions. It is named for 
Chief Pokatello of the Bannock tribe, from 
which the site was purchased by the U. S. 


A brief stay at Boise, Idaho, afforded an 
opportunity to view the State Capitol in 
its very picturesque environment. A 
rather odd fact about Boise is that much 
of its heat is obtained from the natural hot 
springs near by. 


COLUMBIA RIVER GORGE 


There is probably no short trip in 
America with more thrilling interest than 
that through the Columbia River Gorge. 


Starting on this trip early in the morning 
of July 3, we hurried through with break- 
fast in order to occupy seats in the open 
top observation car at the rear of train. 


All were clad in overcoats, furs, and 
gloves. 


The scenery is picturesque and sublime 
beyond description and historically related 
to many incidents of Oregon pioneer life. 


Some of this territory was covered by the 
Lewis and Clark expedition down the 
Columbia in 1805, with Sacajawea, their 
Indian girl guide. 


Mountain scenery, “Bridal Veil Falls,”’ 
“Multnomah Falls” of 541 feet, ‘“Table 
Mountain,” the “Cascades” and _ their 
locks were all interesting in the extreme. 


Short stop at ‘“The Dalles,’”’ so named by 
French explorers of the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany on account of the flat rocks dividing 
the channels of the river. This was the 
end of the trail for the original covered 
wagon; from there all wagons originally 
went long the Willamette on rafts. 


This is one western city that the Indians 
voluntarily visit; here they do their trading. 


Objects of interests were the fish wheels. 
These are mechanical salmon traps. The 
wheel is operated by the river current, and 
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the wire mesh paddles pick up the largest 
fish and spill them into captivity. 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
“THe City oF Rosgs” 


Population three hundred and fifty thou- 
sand. The “Log House,” belonging to the 
State Forestry Department, is the largest 
log house in the world. It is 206 feet long, 
102 feet wide, 72 feet high and contains one 
million feet of lumber. 


Very interesting exhibit of products of 
the State of Oregon, including fishing 
wheels used in catching salmon, etc. 


One stump 9 feet, four inches in diameter 
and 575 years old. 


Beautiful residence section, Many of the 
residences and lawns arranged in terraces. 
These are reached by winding roads so 
that one street and row of houses is some- 
times almost directly over others. 


Partly visited the following objects: 


Chapman High School, one of the finest 
and largest in the state. 


Willamette River and Battleship Oregon. 


_ Very attractive parks and public build- 
ings. 


Four interesting pieces of statuary as 
follows: I, Coming of the White Man. 
II, Indian Woman, named “Sacajawea.” 
III, Lewis and Clark Monument. IV, 
Joan of Arc (Golden Statue of Woman on 
Horse). 


Very handsome public library and a 
million dollar Masonic Temple. 


Parks and streets are beautified with 
numerous flowers, shrubberies, and fir 
trees. 


Homes are very attractive. 


Slogan: ‘For You a Rose in Portland 


Grows.” 


Unique construction of groceries, drug 
stores, and fire department buildings for 
residence sections. Many of these build- 


ings look like very attractive bungalows. 
Bus-driver when asked how the fire engine 
gets out replied, “‘Where you see the large 
bay window with all the beautiful flowers.” 
One dairy is in exactly the shape of a milk 





THOMAS CHARLES 
COMPANY 


2249-53 Calumet Avenue 
Chicago, Ill. 


Northwestern Agents of Milton Bradley Co. 


HEN you need WATER 
| ) COLORS, SCHOOL 
CRAYONS, KINDER- 
GARTEN MATERIALS, 
DRAWING PAPERS, THE 
BRADLEY QUALITY BOOKS, 
in fact, anything for schools, write 
to us. We have the good old 
BRADLEY LINE. 


The Bradley Materials Are Known in 
All the Schools in the United States 























bottle and is six stories high. Even the 
telephone poles are covered with ramblers 
and other beautiful vines and flowers. 


There are five hundred and sixty miles 
of paved roads in the city. 


Because of the abundance of timber many 
of the homes are built of wood, and here and 
there immense piles of cord wood can be 
seen. Much wood and very little coal 
is used for the purpose of heating the 
houses. As the climate is very mild, many 
flowers grow throughout the winter. The 
intense heat resulting from a coal fire is 
really not needed. 


LUMBER SUPPLY 


En route to Seattle from Portland we 
were again impressed with the seemingly 
almost inexhaustible supply of timber. 
Journeying further down the Columbia 
River toward Puget Sound one of the party 
was heard to remark, “Logs, logs, logs, 
everywhere, logs by the roadside, logs in 
the river, logs on the trains, logs in rafts, 
little logs, big logs, but all of them long 
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FREE REGISTRATION 





THE CONTINENTAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
BOWLING GREEN, KENTUCKY 


STANDS READY TO HELP TEACHERS FIND THE POSITIONS 
THEY WANT AND ARE BEST QUALIFIED TO FILL 


WHOLEHEARTED SERVICE 











logs, standing, lying, floating, swimming, 
and drifting along the mighty Columbia 
River.”’ 


With all this lumber supply, however, 
we were reminded of the importance of 
reforestration, now a matter of national 
concern. 


It was Theodore Roosevelt who said, 
“The fundamental idea of reforestration is 
the preservation of forests by use. Forest 
protection is not an end of itself, it is a 
means to increase and sustain the resources 
of our country and the industries that 
depend upon them.” We were informed 
that the total shipments from the Western 
Coast mills to the Atlantic Coast in 1920 
were about fifty million (50,000,000) board 
feet, and in 1925 the total had increased 
to 1,700,000,000, an increase of thirty-four 
hundred per cent in five years. 


Douglas Fir, a very strong resinous wood, 
growing in that section of the country has 
some of the combined properties of the yew, 
the pine, and the spruce. It took its name 
from a Scotch botanist by the name of 
David Douglas, who went to the Pacific 
Coast about one hundred years ago to 
study the timber of that region. 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


We arrived at Seattle on the evening of 
July 3rd. Seattle, the N. E. A. conven- 
tion city, claims a population of 438,000 
and is the largest city of its age in the 
world. 


First white settler arrived in 1851. 
City named in honor of Chief Seattle. 
City charter adopted in 1880. 


First railroad came in 1884. 


One hundred per cent of the western 
population, either native born or immi- 
grants from the eastern states, are genuine 
This is one secret of their great 


boosters. 


success and of the marvelous growth and 
development of the great western country. 


Washington is known as the “‘Evergreen’”’ 
State, and Seattle as the ‘Gateway of 
Alaska and the Orient.”’ 


Arthur Brisbane is said to have predicted 
that, within the next quarter of a century, 
Seattle will be the largest city in the 
United States. 


Citizens especially noted for their 
courtesy and_ hospitality. Attractive 
ladies and girls stood at convention doors 
daily and gave all visitors the choicest 
flowers. 


The city itself is one of natural charm and 
beauty. 


Many interesting features and trips for 
sight-seers, both in and out of city, included 
“Oriental Quarters,’ ‘‘Public Frozen Fish 
Aquarium,” “Ye Old Curiosity Shop,” 
Totem Poles, Marvelous Water Front, and 
the Government Locks in the canal, said 
to be the largest locks in the world with the 
exception of those in the Panama Canal. 


School system of Seattle is one of the 
finest in the United States. 


One of the most thrilling spectacles of 
the entire trip was the Nature Pageant 
entitled ‘Forest Trails,” presented by 
10,000 Seattle children. This Pageant 
was presented at the Stadium of the 
University of Washington and was dedi- 
cated to Francis G. Blair, President of the 
N. E. A., as a tribute to his work for the 
youth of the Nation. It was witnessed by 
more than 50,000 people and depicted the 
progress of the Northwestern Territory 
in its marvelous and rapid growth towards 
Statehood. It showed the majesty of the 
mountains, the glory of the glaciers, the 
records of the rocks, the teaching of the 
trees, the songs of the streams, the friendli- 
ness of the flowers, and appealed to all to 
keep ‘beauty alive in the hearts of man.” 
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VANCOUVER ISLAND 


From Seattle a party of about twenty 
Kentuckians made the boat trip to Van- 
couver Island, Thursday, July 7th. 


In the beautiful and picturesque city of 
Victoria we saw many interesting buildings, 
including the Parliament Building and 
handsome residences of many very wealthy 
citizens and some of the “nobility.” 


A sight-seeing trip took us to the cele- 
brated Butchart’s Sunken Gardens, where 
wealth, labor, and exquisite taste had con- 
verted the mountain wilderness into flower 
gardens of marvelous beauty, among the 
finest in the world. 


Passed Elk Lake, with view of San Juan 
Island and Mt. Baker. 


Visited the world-famous Dominion 
Astrophysical Observatory, which is 
equipped with the largest telescope in the 
world and is situated on the top of Saanich 
Mountain. Through the courtesy of the 
Canadian Government we were given the 
opportunity to examine the Mammoth 
Telescope and Observatory. The reflector, 
seventy-two inches in diameter, was cast 
in Belgium, and made a narrow escape of 
falling into the hands of the invading 
Germans, having been shipped to the 
Canadian Government only three days 
before the Germans occupied Liege. 


A very instructive lecture by the director 
and member of the observatory staff was 
worth the price of the ticket to Canada. 


The mechanism is so accurately adjusted 
and well balanced that a pressure of five 
pounds will move ninety tons. 


Cost of observatory was one-fourth of a 
million dollars. 


An odd feature in connection with the 
public school system of Victoria is that the 
boys and girls attend separate schools 
while in the elementary grades and first get 
acquainted educationally in the joint high 
school building. 


Many teautiful grounds and handsome 
residences with flowers almost aS numerous 
and as luxurious as in Portland and Seattle. 


Climate delightful and general health 
excellent. We were told that undertakers 


either have to move away or starve to 
death. 





eeny Tiny Rimes 


A fascinating “‘first book” with oppor- 
tunities for many joyful activities..... 48c 


FIRE COMER cinccteieeess cc 60c 


The Teachers Helps for The Child’s World 
Readers are valuable aids in establishing 
correct reading habits. Write for list. 


JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Richmond New York 
Atlanta Dallas 


Chicago 














Zoological gardens and attractive parks 
near the Sound contain unusual statuary 
as well as rare specimens of birds and 
animals. 


At Lovers’ Lane near the coast is a hand- 
some pavilion where we were told that the 
people might ‘‘hear the music and see the 
Sound.” 


Special attention to tennis courts, where 
it is stated that ‘Gentlemen lift high balls 
and ladies raise a racket.”’ 


One interesting old English custom 
with reference to shrubbery is that many 
evergreens are cut in the shape of various 
animals. In some yards we saw animals, 
birds and fowls of various shapes and sizes 
literally growing as part of the vegetable 
kingdom. 

RETURN TRIP 


After attending the N. E. A. meeting 
and making the trip above mentioned we 
started on the homeward journey by way 
of the Southern Pacific Railroad from 
Seattle to San Francisco. The route took 
us back through Portland, Oregon, thence 
south near the coast to San Francisco with 
Mt. Shasta in view a considerable portion 
of the way. After a journey of thirty-six 
hours we arrived at San Francisco. 


(Remainder of the trip will be described in 
the next issue of the JOURNAL.) 








HARRY E. BOYLE & CO. 


ARCHITECTS ENGINEERS 
SPECIALIST IN SCHOOL DESIGN 
CONSULTING SERVICE TO SCHOOL BOARDS 


FURNITURE BUILDING 





EVANSVILLE, IND. 
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P. H. Hopkins, 
Superintendent Public Schools, Somerset, 
Kentucky 


The Board of Education and citizens of 
Somerset are to be congratulated on 
securing Mr. P. H. Hopkins, for their new 
superintendent of schools. Mr. Hopkins’ 
wide experience as an educator in varied 
positions of the public schools will enable 
him to bring to the schools of Somerset a 
progressive and well formulated executive 
program. Recognized as one of the out- 
standing educators of Kentucky, it is safe 
to predict that the schools of Som- 
erset long noted for their progressive 
and efficient school system will continue 
to be ranked among the first in our State 
under the able leadership of Superintendent 
Hopkins. In accepting the position of 
superintendent, Mr. Hopkins resigns his 
position as Supervisor of Rural Education 
in Kentucky which he has ably filled for 
several years. The following sketch of 
Mr. Hopkins’ activities in the school field 
commend him as a school man eminently 
prepared to administer in a most efficient 
manner the school system over which he 
will preside. 


Place and date of birth: Albany (Clinton 
County), Kentucky, July 16, 1883. 


Education: (a) Elementary—Clinton 


County rural schools; (b) High School— 


Albany High School and Georgetown 
College Academy ; (c) College—Georgetown 
College (Graduated with B.A. degree 
1907); (d) Graduate work—University of 
Chicago and University of Kentucky. 


Experience: (a) Teacher in rural schools 
of Clinton County, three years; (b) Princi- 
pal of Clinton County (Kentucky) High 
School, Bainbridge (Georgia) High School, 
Georgetown (Kentucky) High School; (c) 
Superintendent of Paintsville (Kentucky) 
Public Schools, 1911-1915, and Superin- 
tendent of Lancaster (Kentucky) Public 
Schools, 1916-1920; (d) State Supervisor 
of Rural Schools, 1920-1927; (e) Superin- 
tendent Somerset City Schools, beginning 
July 1, 1927. 


Miscellaneous: (a) Member of Ken- 
tucky Education Association, National 
Education Association and Department of 
Superintendence of the N. E. A., (b) Mem- 
ber of Legislative Committee of the Ken- 
tucky Education Association for six years, 
Secretary of Department of Superintend- 
ence of K. E. A., (c) Chairman of Section 
1—State Supervisor of Rural Schools, 
Department of Rural Education of Depart- 
ment of Superintendence of the N. E. A., 
(d) Member of State Textbook Com- 
mission, (e) Member of Rotary Club, 
Masonic Lodge, and Baptist Church. 


Every state should have a sound retire- 
ment law, because such a law protects 
school children from teachers rendered in- 
competent by old age and it frees school 
boards from the obligation of continuing 
to employ teachers formerly satisfactory, 
but who have become incompetent because 
of old age. Conscientious school boards 
hesitate to refuse election to the teacher 
rendered incompetent because of old age 
when the teacher has given years of faithful 
service and_has no old-age income. School 
boards should not have to make such a 
choice. They should be free to employ 
none but ‘competent teachers. The pres- 
ence of a sound teachers’ retirement law 
makes this possible—President E. Ruth 
Pyrtle of the Department of Elementary 
School Principals in an address at the 
Seattle Convention of the National Education 
Association. 
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SALARIES OF COLLEGE 
INSTRUCTORS ON PRE-WAR BASIS 


By J. W. CRABTREE, 


Secretary, The National Education 
Association 


The Representative Assembly of the 
National Education § Association has 
directed that a careful study of college pro- 
fessor’s salaries be made during the coming 
school year. In many colleges instructors 
and professors are being paid on a pre-war 
basis. 


This startling fact is pointed out in a 
letter I have just received from the presi- 
dent of a leading college in West Virginia. 
He says: ‘‘The young people whom we 
graduate each June go out into high schools 
to teach at salaries averaging considerably 
above that paid to those who have taught 
them. We know this should not be. It 
handicaps those who would make a larger 
preparation, because they cannot afford it. 
Some of them would borrow and go ahead 
to school were it not for the fact that they 
can see no way to repay the borrowed money. 
Practically every other profession, outside 
of the ministry, holds within itself the pos- 
sibility of making not only a comfortable 
living but the accumulation of a degree of 
wealth. The college professorship holds no 
such possibility.” 


I have many letters from college presi- 
dents expressing alarm over the salary 
situation. They see the large freshman 
classes passing into the hands of untrained 
instructors who receive less pay than that 
of leading public school teachers. It is no 
wonder that a university president reports 
that 58 per cent of the freshman class drops 
out before-the end of the junior year. 


The public has @ right to demand a high 
type of instruction for these big freshman 
and sophomore classes. It should investi- 
gate the reasons why the promising high 
school graduates sent to the college or 
university drop out before completing their 
first year. 


College professors as a rule are interested 
especially in their subjects and in their 
technical organization. They are not very 
active in the profession, although some of 
the best workers in the Association belong 


to this class. Their work in the absence 
of fraternal relationships molds them into 
technicians and individuals. They do not 
look after their own welfare problems. The 
college president is helpless unless backed 
up by the profession and the public. 


The state and national associations are 
to investigate conditions and to place the 
actual facts before the college authorities 
and before the public. I predict immediate 
results. It is not a college problem half so 
much as a community problem. In the 
face of facts what community will permit 
these conditions to continue from year to 
year? The community that believes in 
having professionally trained teachers in 
the public schools would be unwilling to 
put up with inefficient teaching in the 
college. 


The public will stand for such incomes 
for instructors and professors as will attract 
good teachers to the college and such as 
will provide the dignity and comfort which 
the college instructor deserves along with 
the other members of the profession. It 
will not be satisfied with less than that. 





Paul Revere 


Man 
Patriot 
Craftsman 


Leonardo da Vinci 


Artist 
Engineer 
Philosopher 


CT vo of a series of leaflets devoted 
to men who have accomplished much by 
correlating the use of their minds and 
hands. The best opportunity offered 
children to learn to think clearly, plan 
wisely and execute according to a definite, 
pre-determined plan, is the School Art 
Course. ; 


The above leaflets sent to you upon request, 
giving your mailing address and position 
held, if you are a teacher or supervisor. 


Practical Drawing Company 
1512 S. Wabash, Chicago, III. 
C. E. AVIS, General Agent 


4114 Cottage Grove Ave., 
Des Moines, Ia. 








Report of Delegate to World Federation 
of Education Associations 


Meeting Held in Toronto, Ontario, August 7-12, 1927 


The beginning of the World Federation 
of Education Associations may be traced 
to a conference of school people with a 
world-wide vision of usefulness at the regu- 
lar annual session of the National Educa- 
tion Association in 1923. At that meeting 
a tentative organization was perfected and 
committees appointed to arrange for a 
world-wide meeting in 1925. This meeting 
was held at Glasgow, Scotland. 


At the meeting in Glasgow, the Herman- 
Jordan plan for world peace was the princi- 
pal topic of discussion. Five committees 
were appointed at that meeting to prepare 
reports for consideration at the biennial 
meeting in Toronto of the present year. 


The general purposes of the World 
Federation of Education Associations may 
be briefly and concisely stated in the second 
paragraph of the constitution adopted at 
Toronto, which reads as follows: 


“The purposes for which such Corpora- 
tion is to be formed are to promote the 
cause of education and to elevate the 
character of teaching throughout the 
world; to secure international co-operation 
in educational enterprises; to foster the dis- 
semination of information concerninz the 
progress of education in all its forms among 
nations and peoples; to advise and promote 
suitable and effective means to bring into 
closer co-ordination the various agencies 
in every civilized country which have to do 
with education; to cultivate international 
goodwill, and to promote the interests of 
world-wide peace.” 


The general program of the Toronto 
meeting centered principally around those 
questions now before the educational world 
relating more directly to world amity and 
peace among the nations. 


Twenty-one nations are members of the 
Federation and twelve are associate mem- 
bers. Voting privileges are vested in a dele- 
gate assembly, the United States of America 
having a voting power of fifty. England, 


likewise, has a voting power of fifty. The 
voting power of the United States and 
England is conditioned upon the number 
of members in their National Education 
Association. The voting power of other 
nations is likewise proportioned upon the 
membership of their national organization. 
Any educational association to be eligible 
for membership must be nation wide in its 
scope and interests, though it need not 
have nation-wide membership. 


During the week, a great deal of interest 
was manifested in those programs relating 
to the international aspect of school admin- 
istration, the international aspect of service 
education and the agencies utilized by the 
different nations in the various social 
interests and activities. One of the very 
interesting group programs was the one on 
“Tlliteracy”’ conducted by Mrs. Cora Wilson 
Stewart and participated in by representa- 
tives of more than a half dozen nationali- 
ties. 


Articles of incorporation were adopted 
authorizing a Board of Trustees to have 
the Association incorporated under the laws 
governing the State Board of Education of 
the State of New York. By-laws were 
adopted in conformity with the proposed 
articles of incorporation, relating largely 
to dues, membership delegates, delegate 
assemblies, duties of a trustee, duties of the 
various officers and a plan to secure a 
permanent endowment of ten million 
dollars. , 


In the discussions that centered around 
the report of the Herman-Jordan Com- 
mittee, only one phase of these reports 
elicited controversial discussion. That one 
was a resolution condemning the teaching 
of technical military science to boys under 
eighteen years of age in state-supported 
institutions and further condemning the 
compulsory teaching of technical military 
science to boys of any age in state-sup- 
ported institutions. After two or three 
hours’ free discussion of this subject, 
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participated in largely by representatives 
of England, Scotland, Ireland and Canada, 
a motion was made to postpone further 
discussion of the subject for two years. On 
this motion, the fifty votes of the delegates 
from the United States were cast solidly in 
favor of postponement. 


The entertainment features connected 
with the meeting at Toronto were happily 
arranged and planned. On Monday after- 
noon, representatives of the women’s 
organizations of Toronto and the Province 
of Ontario entertained at an _ informal 
reception on the spacious grounds of Hart 
Hall, the community center of the Uni- 
versity of Toronto. Tuesday noon, the 
Board of Education of the city of Toronto 
were hosts to the one thousand delegates 
present at a luncheon given at the King 
Edward Hotel. Tuesday evening, a great 
pageant was staged by the civic organiza- 
tions of Toronto, commemorative and illus- 
tra ive of the progress of civilization. It was 
not only instructive but artistic and beauti- 
ful. The delegates attending th s conven- 
tion were guests of the civic organizations 
staging this pageant. 


On Wednesday, the State Board of Edu- 
cation of the Province of Ontario were hosts 
to the delegates attending the Federation 
for an excursion to Niagara Falls, which in- 
cluded a trip by boat across Lake Ontario, up 
the gorge route on the American side to the 
Falls, across the bridge nearest the Falls to 
Niagara Falls, Ontario, then to Chippewa 
and return past the Horseshoe Falls, a 
lunch at the refectory near the Falls, then 
a trip above the gorge to Brock’s monu- 
ment. A dinner was served in the old 
Fort at Queenstown Heights at 5:00 in the 
afternoon. After dinner, a trolley ride to 
the bridge, thence return to Toronto by 
train on the Canadian-Pacific Railway. The 
delegates were divided in two groups ap- 
proximately equal. One-half made the 
trip as outlined above; the other half made 
the reverse trip. 


On Thursday night, the Canadian Nation- 
al Exhibition Chorus gave a musical pro- 


gram at the exhibition grounds. The large 
pavilion seated 15,000 people. There were 
2,400 in the chorus on the stage. Musical 


selections were rendered from the masters 
interspersed with popular numbers of more 
modern music. It would take a real artist 


in words to be able to depict truthfully the 
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Fully Accredited 


Registration for Regular Session 
Thursday September 15 


Registration for Late Afternoon and Sat- 
urday Classes 
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For further information address 
THE DEAN 


NAZARETH COLLEGE 


851 S. Fourth Ave. Louisville, Ky. 














wonderful success of this musical program, 
its artistic setting, arrangement and great 
volume of enjoyable rhythm. 


The final day, Friday, was devoted 
largely to the business of the Federation 
through its delegate assembly. 


Taken all in all, it can truthfully be said 
to have been a splendid Association of 
national interests in an earnest endeavor 
to promote world amity and world peace 
through orderly and properly constituted 
agencies. 


The next meeting of the Association will 
be held in 1929, probably at Geneva, 
Switzerland. 


Dr. John W. Carr of the Murray State 
Normal School was present as an additional 
delegate and participated with the regular 
delegate in all discussions with full voting 
power. 


Miss Amy Longest, formerly County 
Superintendent of Schools of Muhlenberg 
County, was in attendance on her way back 
home from the Hawaiian Islands. 


Mrs. Cora Wilson Stewart of Kentucky, 
as indicated above, presided at the group 
meeting on adult education. 


Other persons from Kentucky may have 
been present; if so, it was not my privilege 
to meet them. 


In making this report, I wish to thank 
the President and Secretary of the Ken- 
tucky Education Association for the honor 
conferred by appointing me as the official 
delegate to represent the State of Kentucky 
at this great educational Association. 


Frankfort, Kentucky, 
August 26, 1927 McHEnry Ruoaps. 


Physical Education and Liberal Training 


By L. D. CorrMan, President, University of Minnesota 


A liberal education has been presumed 
to be an education based upon the humani- 
ties. Somehow or other training in the 
humanities is supposed to release the mind 
from bondage and to make it free to con- 
template the realms of higher thought. 
Somehow or other this training fits one, so 
it is maintained, for success in practically 
every sphere of life. 


A study of the history of education 
reveals the interesting fact that the subjects 
that have constituted the best mind 
training have changed with different periods 
of history. Physical education, music, and 
drawing had their emphasis at one time; 
philosophy, rhetoric, and mathematics, at 
another. Life is interpreted differently 
under different sets of circumstances. The 
thing which frees the mind in one period 
may, because of social pressures or the 
operation of various forces, hold it in 
check in another period. The thing which 
holds it in check in one period, may be a 
liberating force in another. Science, once 
an academic outcast, has been admitted 
into the sanctum sanctorum of liberal 
subjects. Culture is no longer regarded 
as the product of any special group of 
studies; it is a by-product, and it may be, 
depending upon the manner in which a 
subject is taught, the most important 
by-product of every subject of study. 


A student is no longer regarded merely as 
an individual whose mind is to be trained 
but as an individual whose personality is to 
be cultivated. And training in personality 
involves training in every aspect of one’s 
make-up. It involves training the body 
as well as the mind. It involves recreation 
aswellasstudy. It involves the sciences as 
well as the arts. It involves aesthetics as 
well as logic. All of which, when expanded, 
is equivalent to saying that a school should 
be a laboratory of the spirit as well as a 
laboratory of the mind, that physical 
education is inherently as much a part of a 
comprehensive program of education as 
any other aspect of a program of liberal 
education. 


One of the strange paradoxes of life is 
that the things which are most worth 


having frequently receive the least recogni- 
tion. It is so in education. Every leader 
of any importance in listing the aims of 
education has placed physical welfare and 
health at the top of the list. The claim has 
been made frequently that intellectual 
power and one’s social and spiritual out- 
look on life are dependent on his physical 
health. And yet we have ignored this 
point of view. 


The war emphasized the great need for 
physically fit men and women. Science 
has helped to supply the content of a 
program for physical education. Science, 
however, has not limited its researches in 
the requirements of the individual. On the 
contrary, it has contributed to the concep- 
tion that health and general physical wel- 
fare are matters of concern for the com- 
munity as truly as for the individual. 


And now we have a new type of teacher 
of physical education, one who can do 
something other than simply teach games, 
one who can provide that intellectual 
training and furnish those appreciations 
which are so essential for personal and 
public health. The teachers being trained 
today are being taught to think of their 
work in terms of its social meaning and of 
their positions in terms of their social 
servantships. 


Culture is the most important by-product 
of any program of education. It is some- 
thing which can be acquired by the study 
of law, or medicine, or engineering, or 
agriculture. I believe it often is. And I 
would add physical education can be taught 
so that one may be fully conscious of his 
social service; so that he may realize that 
his responsibility is a social responsibility; 
so that he will deal with the question of life 


‘and welfare and progress in a tolerant and 


generous manner. 





Four things a man must learn to do 
If he would make his record true! 
To think without confusion clearly; 
To love his fellowmen sincerely; 

To act from honest motives purely; 
To trust in God and heaven securely. 


—Henry Van Dyke. 
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You'll be delighted— 


with this new book for beginners 







Work and Play with Words 


Work and Play with Words is designed as an introduction to primary 
reading. It is not a primer or a pre-primer but a preparation for them 
that bridges the difficult gap between the time when the young child 
is unfamiliar with word symbols and the time when he is introduced to 
the primer. 


Work and Play with Words appeals strongly to the children’s love 
for play and games, to their delight in color and pictures, to their fascina- 
tion in following directions, and to their sense of pride in achievement. 
Each lesson or “‘game”’, while sufficiently interesting in itself to provide 
delightful occupation, accomplishes a definite step in learning. By the 
time the thirty-three “lesson games” are finished the child has acquired 
a reading vocabulary of words which are common to his oral vocabulary. 
He has, moreover, acquired the habit of reading for thought from the 































































exercise in silent reading and following directions given in the book. Bx “a Rd 

: =. di EX Aa SH 
Work and Play with Words is equally helpful to the young teacher = — = 
who is eager to find the easiest approach to reading and to the more ao a es | ees 
experienced teacher who may have been forced to draw on her own +-—+— ijt 
ingenuity and time for producing such — and wants something Ce a = 
fresh and stimulating. The book correlates perfectly with any of the Ca Cae Cee Ce Ge Ce 
basic readers and applies equally well to the large, crowded class which SS 
must be divided into units of ability and to the smallest group in the Cad be eS SS SS 





rural system. While it is primarily intended for the later kindergarten 
or pre-primer stage, letters have been received from teachers telling of 1 | 
its successful use as far as the second grade. 


Make your plans now for a wonderful time this term by ordering your rae a f\) 
supply of Work and Play with Words. Send for a copy and examine ae 4 











it. Notice the well drawn and attractively colored pictures, the care- Soom oral 
fully chosen vocabulary, the well sustained play spirit, the manifold ee a 
possibilities for correlation with other activities, the sound psychology pete ty cones 
of treatment, the practicality of each lesson. Note also the convenient nee ances 
form in which this material is combined; a form which frees the teacher carte 3 anne conan 
from the ordeal of searching for sufficient and worth-while seat work, ren = atid 





and the routine of manufacturing her own material. 


HALL €? MCCREARY COMPANY 6) sate « ecreary company, 


430-E South Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


4 Enclosed will find remittance for $...... c0cccee MOP 
430-E South Wabash Avenue Chicago a mene 
copies of Work and Play with Words at 48 cents a 
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EDUCATION IN SEX 
By CHARLOTTE TAYLOR, 


Publicity Chairman Social Hygiene A ssocia- 
tion of Kentucky 


“It is an acknowledged fact,’’ states Mrs. 
Frederick J. Corl, State Chairman of Social 
Hygiene for the Kentucky Parent-Teacher 
Association, ‘by those most competent to 
judge in such matters, that proper educa- 
tion of the adolescent boy and girl in sex 
instinct and its relation to the reproduction 
of life, will go far toward remedying existing 
evils. The most important question 
appears to be: ‘Who is going to impart 
this information to the growing youth?’”’ 

The most remarkable phase of the atti- 
tude of parents is, that while they will not 
allow competent authorities to bring 
knowledge of sex matters to their children, 
they appear to have no objection to these 
same children acquiring this knowledge, 
which nature demands, through the most 
corrupt channels. 

Some parents will hold up their hands in 
horror if you ask them to hand their boy 
or girl a pamphlet on the subject of sex, 
written by a medical authority. In fact, 
I have known them to be insulted by such a 
request, but they appear to have no 
objection to their children wallowing in the 
obscenely suggestive filth contained in 
fifty per cent of the magazine literature 
“‘sent upon request in plain cover,’’ under 
the alluring titles of ‘‘What a Boy or Girl 
Should Know, etc.” 


In an effort to give the parents of Ken- 
tucky a better understanding of the neces- 
sity of proper, scientific sex education for 
the youths of today, a Community Social 
Hygiene Education Campaign was inaugu- 
rated last year by Mrs. Corl, representing 
the Social Hygiene Association of Kentucky 
throughout the State. The object of this 
campaign is to’stimulate the leaders of the 
community to a realization of the need of 
such education and to assist in every way 
possible in establishing permanent, regular, 
well balanced social hygiene work in every 





$1.00 $1.00 


PERSONAL STATIONERY 


We print 225 sheets paper, 5 1-4x8 1-4 and 125 
envelopes with name and address for ONE DOLLAR. 
Send check or money order. Write names plainly. 


THE LIBERTY PRESS, Liberty, Ky. 
$1.00. $1.00 


community. Every parent and _ teacher 
should be vitally interested in the establish- 
ment of such activity in their county, and 
assist the Social Hygiene Association of 
Kentucky and the Kentucky Parent-Teach- 
er Association in their effort to form a basis 
for more intelligent co-operation. 

The steady growth of this work has made 
necessary the appointment of an assistant 
to Mrs. Corl, in the person of Mrs. C. I. 
Groves, who is well and favorably known 
throughout the State through her connec- 
tion with the Jefferson County Juvenile 
Court as Chief Probation Officer. Mrs. 
Groves is prepared to address any organiza- 
tion or group on this subject and will be 
glad to hold conferences with individuals as 
well as officials in the counties co-operating 
in this movement. 

Any information pertaining to this Com- 
munity Social Hygiene Education program 
may be secured from the secretary of the 
Social Hygiene Association of Kentucky, 
532 West Main Street, Louisville, Ky. 











MANY COLLEGE STUDENTS 
WORKING THEIR WAY 


A total of $25,500,000 was earned last 
year by students in 408 colleges and uni- 
versities in the United States. Of the 
entire enrollment in these institutions 
thirty-nine per cent were partially or wholly 
self-supporting. Of students in co-educa- 
tional institutions forty-four per cent are 
working their way. A third of the students 
in men’s colleges and a sixth of the students 
in women’s colleges are earning at least a 
part of their expenses. Of the 600 colleges 
embraced in the survey only twenty-seven 
reported no student earnings during the 
school year.—Journal of Education. 








25 E. Jackson Bivd., Pienne. Ill. 
535 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


FORTY-SECOND YEAR. We have secured PROMOTION for many thousands of Teachers, Prin- 
cipals and Superintendents. We need well-prepared men and women for all kinds of School and Col- 
lege positions. Our clients ae the best schools everywhere. 


Symes Bldg., Denver, Colo. 
Peyton Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 
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University of Kentucky 


Lexington 
FRANK L. McVEY, Ph.D., LL.D., President 
OPENS SEPTEMBER 19, 1927 


Colleges of Arts and Sciences, Education, Engineering, Commerce, 
Agriculture and Law. 


EXTENSION DEPARTMENT 


conducts extension courses for teachers and citizens in various parts 
of the State. 


For information regarding extension courses or correspondence courses 
write to the 


DIRECTOR OF UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 











KENTUCKY CLUB AT COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY 


The Kentuckians at Columbia University 
and Teachers College, summer session, 1927, 
organized themselves into a Kentucky Club, 
the officers of which are: Miss Nancy 
Miles Batman, President, Louisville; Miss 
Angela Curran, Vice-President, Louisville; 
Mr. J. L. Foust, Treasurer, Owensboro, and 
Mrs. Joe T. Embry, Secretary, Carrollton. 


Every Tuesday afternoon at 4:00 P. M. 
refreshments were served under the Ken- 
tucky tree on the campus and every 
Thursday night at 6:00 P. M. the members 
of the club and their friends met in Barnard 
to eat together. 


At this dinner, two or more members of 
the faculty of the University were guests 
and after a short business meeting, the 
guests gave short talks. The hour came 
to a close with the singing of Old Kentucky 
Home, other Southern songs and songs of 
action. 

The guests were: Dr. John Coss, Direc- 
tor of Summer Sessions; Miss Lucetta 
Daniel, Social Director; Professor Patty 


Hill, Primary Education; Professor Turch, 
Dean of Centre College; Professor Mabel 
Carney, Rural Education; Professor E. W. 
Knight, University of North Carolina; 
Professor Bessie Pierce, Junior High 
School, and Miss Kathryn Sherwin, Exten- 
sion Department of Teachers College. 


For the Southern Stunt Night, the social 
event of the summer session, Kentucky 
put on a very creditable performance. 
These stunts must be typical of the State 
and take only five minutes to show. 


It was called, ‘‘Kentucky Moonshine,”’ 
and protrayed the moonlight schools. The 
idea was Miss Batman’s, the President of 
the Club, and the lines of the speakers were 
written by her in rhyme. 


Mr. Carpenter of Kuttawa represented 
the Moon. He stood on a _ stepladder 
behind a curtain, only his head showing. 
Mrs. Carpenter had made a very good 
gold disc that framed his face to represent 
the Moon. Long white whiskers com- 
pleted his costume. 


In the center of the stage was the school 
scene. Miss Noel, formerly of Winchester, 
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MOREHEAD 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 


and 


TEACHERS COLLEGE 


MOREHEAD, KY. 





First Semester Opens September 19 





—:ANNOUNCEMENTS :— 


Enlarged faculty. New men with doctor’s 
degrees. 

Two new fireproof dormitories with steam 
heat. Hot and cold water in every room. 


All steel furniture. 


For information, address 


F. C. BUTTON 


President 














now in the Fredonia Normal School, was 
the ‘“‘schoolmarm.’’ The pupils were dressed 
as mountaineer men and women. On the 
blackboard was a map of Kentucky with 
“Moonlight Schools” written across it. 


Mr. Meyer of Fulton took the part of 
Diogenes and came upon the stage at the 
completion of the Moon’s speech. 


The stunt received vociferous applause 
and while Kentucky did not receive a prize, 
it was understood that two of the five judges 
were in favor of its receiving first place. 
Georgia got the first prize, a scholarship to 
Columbia; Missouri, second, and Texas, 
third place. 


The Kentucky Club members separated 
on the last Thursday night after a resolu- 
tion was passed to meet again at dinner 
on the Thursday of the K. E. A. at 1:00 
P. M. at the Kentucky Hotel. Plate $1.00. 


If there be anything in my style or 
thought to be commended, the credit is due 
to my kind parents in instilling into my 
mind an early love of the scriptures.— 

Daniel Webster. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND 
PRIMARY PLANS 


It seems evident that every teacher who 
desires to be thoroughly successful needs a 
magazine that will be of practical aid in the 
classroom. For thirty-six years, Normal 
Instructor and Primary Plans has been 
known as such a magazine, devoted to the 
interests of elementary school teachers. 
The aim of its publishers has been, con- 
sistently, to furnish the kinds of material 
that could be taken directly for use by 
inexperienced teachers, or readily adapted 
and modified by those of longer classroom 
service. In emphasizing this practical 
aspect of Normal Instructor and Primary 
Plans, one must not lose sight of the fact 
that this magazine publishes in every 
issue method articles by leading specialists 
in present-day education. These articles, 
however, are not abstract or theoretical in 
character, but endeavor to make easy of 
understanding and application the most 
advanced teaching technique. The pri- 
mary teacher, particularly, will find an 
abundance of such material as poster 
patterns, construction work, and devices for 
effective presentation of essential subjects. 
Each issue offers an art masterpiece in full 
color, with text and miniature reproductions 
for class use—thus providing a most accept- 
able picture study. Various departments, 
including an ever-popular section devoted 
to entertainment, round out the contents. 
The high quality of the magazine and its 
practical value have given Normal In- 
structor and Primary Plans a very large and 
widespread circulation. The school teacher 
who does not subscribe to such a 
magazine, in addition to other professional 
journals, is unnecessarily handicapped. We 
are glad to call attention to the fact that 
Normal Instructor and Primary Plans 
does not conflict in any way with KEN- 
TUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL, but rather co- 
ordinates with and splendidly supplements 
it. 








SCHOOL CARNIVAL SUPPLIES 


Novelties (balloons, hats, noisemakers, 
etc.). Free lists. Party favors. “How 
to Stage a School Carnival.’’ Tells how 
to organize, manage and advertise, 
Describes twenty-five sideshow stunts, 
Postpaid 25 cents, 


ALBERT V. JENSEN 








225 W. Market St. Xenia, Ohio 
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Resolutions Adopted at Seattle 


In the resolutions of the National Educa- 
tion Association more than in any other one 
place are found the ideals of the teaching 
profession of the United States. The 
growing body of policies thus established 
is worked out in the practices of states and 
localities and helps to give unity to Ameri- 
can education and life. 


Every resolution brought before the 
committee is carefully considered and there 
is opportunity for the presentation of ad- 
ditional resolutions from the floor of the 
Representative Assembly. The resolutions 
committee is composed of persons from 
every state and territory elected by the 
various delegations. Under the new plan 
the committee is elected a year in advance, 
which gives a longer period for constructive 
work. The committee for 1927-25 has 
selected as its chairman Joseph Rosier, 
president of State Normal School, Fair- 
mont, West Virginia, who will welcome 
suggestions. 


The Seattle resolutions committee 
worked under the chairmanship of George 
D. Strayer, professor of education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. The report 
of the committee, including resolutions 
presented from the floor of the Assembly, 
is as follows: 


AMERICAN PROGRAM OF EDUCATION 


We propose as an American Program 
of Education the provision of opportunities 
through education which will enable each 
individual to achieve his highest develop- 
ment in order that he may most completely 
fill his place in the society of which he is a 
member. 


The achievement of this ideal requires 
that the following provisions for education 
be made: 


1. THE Stratus oF TEACHERS—That 
teachers, who are prepared for their work by 
a generous liberal education, and by sound 
professional training, shall be provided for 
all schools. We believe that the minimum 
of training for teaching should be not less 
than four years beyond high school gradua- 
tion. 


That salaries be paid to teachers com- 
mensurate with the investment which must 
be made in preparing for teaching and with 
the importance of the service rendered. 


That after a probationary period during 
which they demonstrate their acceptability 
for the service, teachers should enjoy 
tenure during continued efficiency, and that 
provision for retirement allowances based 
upon sound actuarial evidence, and involv- 
ing contributions by teachers as well as by 
the public, be established on a statewide 
basis. 


2. CURRICULA ADAPTED TO INDIVIDUAL 
NEEDs—That curricula and courses of 
study be made available which are adapted 
to individual needs. That the re-establish- 
ment of individual pupil-teacher relation- 
ships be considered an essential of education. 


3. WuisE GROUPING AND GUIDANCE FOR 
ALL CHILDREN—That in their work in our 
schools all who attend them whether in 
nursery school, kindergarten, elementary 
school, junior high school, senior high 
school, vocational school, continuation 
school, night school, opportunity school, 
college, university or professional school 
shall be placed in groups of such size and 
flexibility as to provide for their regular 
and continuous progress. That failure and 
repetition be considered abnormal. That 
educational and vocational guidance be 
considered a primary obligation of organ- 
ized education. That special classes and 
special opportunities be provided for the 
subnormal, the physically handicapped and 
delinquent and that provision be made for 
meeting the constantly changing interests 
of all children. That opportunities for 
general culture for vocational training, for 
the cultivation of special talents, or for the 
removal of deficiencies be provided for those 
young people who are engaged in productive 
activities and for adults. 


4. LarGEerR UNITs OF ADMINISTRATION— 
That the administrative and supervisory 
local unit of control be made large enough 
to justify the employment of men and 
women with special training in educational 
leadership, administration, and supervision 
of instruction. It is understood that out- 
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side of the urban areas it generally will be 
necessary to make such unit larger than the 
district or township. 


5. PROFESSIONALADMINISTRATIVE OFFI- 
cERS—That all administrative officers, 
state, county, and city be selected for their 
positions on the basis of their professional 
qualifications and attainment by lay 
boards of education. 


6. NONPARTISAN ELECTED BOARDS— 
That state, county, city, and other boards 
of education be elected on nonpartisan 
ballots, chosen at large from the area which 
the board is to serve, for relatively long 
terms, and that the terms of office of 
members be so arranged as to make it 
impossible to select a majority of the 
members of the board at any one election. 


7. DISTINCTION BETWEEN Lay Con- 
TROL AND PROFESSIONAL ADMINISTRA- 
TION—That the distinction between the lay 
control of public education and the pro- 
fessional administration of schools be 
acknowledged in the law and in the rules of 
boards of education. That appointment 
of teachers and of all other employees be 
only upon nomination of the superintendent 
of schools. That courses of study and 
curricula, the adoption of textbooks and the 
provision for educational supplies be pro- 
posed by the superintendent of schools in 
co-operation with the members of the 
supervisory teaching staff for the considera- 
tion of the board of education. That the 
annual budget showing unit costs for each 
item of the educational program be pre- 
pared by the superintendent and his staff 
and submitted to the board of education 
for consideration. That the recommenda- 
tions for buildings and equipment based 
upon an evaluation of the present plant and 
a forecast of future needs be presented to 
the board of education by the superin- 
tendent of schools. That a report of the 
achievement of the schools based upon 
scientific inquiry be required of the superin- 
tendent cf schools and that he ask for 
further support only upon the basis of such 
proved efficiency. 


8. STATEWIDE FINANCIAL RESPONSI- 
BILITY—That our schools be financed upon 
a statewide basis. That it be recognized 


that it is the prime duty of each state to 
guarantee to each individual a satisfactory 
minimum program of education in each of 


the several areas for taxation and for ‘he 
administration of schools throughout the 
state. 


9. ADEQUATE STATE DEPARTMENTS OF 
EpucaTIon—That it be recognized as an 
obligation of each state, to provide a 
department of education equipped to 
certify as to the adequacy of all local 
programs of education in meeting state 
standards. That this state department of 
education through research, through experi- 
mentation and through personal leadership 
stimulate local communities to provide 
more adequate programs of education than 
the state can require, to the end that the 
state’s minimum acceptable program may 
from time to time be advanced. 


10. A DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
WITH A SECRETARY IN THE PRES’DENT’S 
CABINET—That the federal government 
which has long accepted responsibility for 
conducting inquiries and disseminating 
information concerning the public schools 
of the nation enlarge the scope of its scien- 
tific inquiry with respect to education and 
increase its support of this undertaking. 
That this most important function of the 
national government can be best carried 
out by the establishment of a Department 
of Education with a Secretary in the 
President’s Cabinet. We pledge our ag- 
gressive support to the Curtis-Reed Bill 
which provides for the establishment of a 
Department of Education and for the more 
adequate support of scientific research in 
education under the direction of a Secretary 
of Education. 


ADDITIONAL RESOLUTIONS 


1. FHysicAL EDUCATION AND HEALTH— 
We recommend .that the program of 
physical and health education already pro- 
vided in many centers be extended to all of 
the schools of the nation. In the develop- 
ment of this program we urge that re- 
emphasis be given to the teaching of the 
evil effects of narcotic drugs and of alcoholic 
beverages. 


2. FEDERAL AID FOR M«AIssSISSIPPI 
FLoop District—In order that even a 
minimum program of education may be 
provided for the boys and girls in the sec- 
tions of the United States suffering from the 
devastation of the flood it is necessary that 
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support be provided from other than local 
and state sources. We therefore urge the 
Congress of the United States to make 
appropriations sufficient to meet this 
educational emergency. 


3. FREEDOM FROM LEGISLATIVE INTER- 
FERENCE—The growing tendency of state 
legislatures to pass laws compelling or for- 
bidding the teaching of particular subjects 
or topics in the public schools is an unwise 
and dangerous practice which if continued 
will transform our educational institutions, 
now consecrated to the teaching of the 
truth, into prejudiced schools devoted to 
the interests of special propaganda. 


Legislatures have no Cisposition to take 
over the making of the course of study as a 
whole. They would shrink from such an 
undertaking as an expert matter beyond 
their province and ability. But in response 
to the agitations and pressures of various 
social blocs and groups they are doing a 
far worse thing without so intending. They 
are making a partial and inflexible course 
of study which hampers the schools in their 
effort to serve wholesomely and in a 
balanced and proportionate way all the 
needs of the child and all the interests of 
society. 


This Association deprecates and con- 
demns this tendency as contrary to the 
more fundamental intentions of legislatures 
and as frustrative of society’s basic desires 
to keep schools wholesome and democratic. 


4. GEORGE ROGERS CLARK MoNv- 
MENT—The National Education Associa- 
tion in recognition of the personality, the 
military genius, the unequaled courage and 
great leadership in the west during the War 
of the Revolution, of George Rogers Clark 
endorses the movement to build a great 
permanent memorial at Vincennes, Indiana, 
the site of Clark’s greatest achievement, 
as a perpetual inspiration to all Americans 
of unselfish, patriotic service. 


5. APPRECIATION OF HOospPiITALITy— 
For the generous hospitality and efficient 
management which have contributed so 
largely to the notable success of this, the 
sixty-fifth annual meet'ng of the National 
Education Association, we wish to express 
our most sincere appreciation to the people 
of the State of Washington and the City of 
Seattle, to the schools, their officials, 
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teachers and pupils, to the churches, 
musicians, boy scouts and other organiza- 
tions, and to the public press. 


6. ILLITERACY CENSUS—This nation 
whose destiny depends upon popular par- 
ticipation in the government cannot afford 
to tolerate less than a full functioning 
literacy. Be it Resolved, That the Secre- 
tary of Commerce be requested to secure 
in the 1930 census, more useful information 
as to the extent of ability ‘o read English 
with understanding in the United States. 


7. WorLD UNDERSTANDING—The Asso- 
ciation reaffirms its oft repeated pronounce- 
ment in favor of every legitimate means for 
promoting world peace and understanding 
among the peoples of the earth. 





8. CONGRATULATING Mrs. LINDBERGH 
—We desire to express to Mrs. Evangeline 
A. Lindbergh the congratulations of this 
body for the noble achievements of her son 
Colonel Charles A. Lindbergh, and our joy 
and pride that the youth whom the nations 
delight to honor is the son of a fellow worker 
of our own profession.—Preprinted from The 
Journal of the National Education Associa- 
tion, October, 1927. 


The 1928 summer meeting of the N. E. A. 
will be held at Minneapolis. A new audi- 
torium has been erected and a hearty wel- 
come is assured members of the N. E. A. 
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CORNELIA S. ADAIR 
President, N. E. A. 


The election of Miss Cornelia S. Adair, a 
classroom teacher of Richmond, Virginia, as 
president was one of the main features of 
the sixty-fifth annual meeting of the 
National Education Association held at 
Seattle the first week in July. Miss Adair 
has the honor of having been nominated and 
elected to this high position without 
opposition and is the first classroom teacher 
to hold the position of president of this 
great national organization. 


Miss Adair will bring to the office of 
president a long and intimate experience 
with the administrative affairs of the Na- 
tional Education Association. For five 
years she was treasurer of this organization. 
She has served for many years as a member 
of its board of directors, its executive com- 
mittee and its board of trustees. During 
this period of service to the Association she 
has demonstrated her ability as an admin- 
istrator and as an organizer. She possesses 
personal and intellectual poise which is so 
important in dealing with administrative 
affairs of a big organization such as the 
National Education Association. She 
regards it as an impersonal thing existing 
for the purpose of promoting the large 
interests and higher welfare of education 


in the United States. She has the reputa- 
tion of possessing sound opinions on all 
questions affecting educational procedure 
and on the solutions of difficulties arising 
in committee meetings and in other deliber- 
ative bodies; for this she is known as the 
ambassador of peace and the exponent of 
the happy and joyous life. 

Miss Adair has many distinctive achieve- 
ments to her credit during her professional 
career. She has led the forces in Virginia 
for an adequate Teachers’ Retirement Law 
and a Teachers’ Tenure Law. She is 
identified with many progressive move- 
ments outside the field of education. She 
is education chairman of the National 
League of Women Voters and has served 
as vice-president of the National Federa- 
tion of Business and Professional Woman's 
Clubs. 


Miss Adair received her elementary and 
high school training in the Richmond city 
schools and holds the bachelor degree from 
the ancient college of William and Mary. 
She was among the first women to receive 
a degree from this institution of higher 
learning. 

During Miss Adair’s long experience and 
intimate connection with the affairs of the 
National Education Association, she has 
established wide professional and personal 
contacts with the leading educational 
people in the United States. 


Miss Adair will devote her entire time to 
the duties of the office of president and will 
maintain her headquarters in Richmond, 
Virginia.—C. J. HEATWOLE, Secretary, Vir- 
ginia Education Association. 


CASEY COUNTY SCHOOL NOTES 


The schools of Casey County show a 
marked improvement this year over last. 
The teaching body has about 1,200 units 
of high school to its credit, an average of 
about 14.6 units per teacher against 1,065 
units last year. This year we have 1,170 
hours of college, an average of about 14.5 
semester hours per teacher. Last year 360 
was the total number of semester hours. 
This year we are paying on 1,008 weeks of 
school attendance since the first of the year, 
mostly college, last year we paid for 807 
weeks of attendance, mostly high school. 
Last year we had 23 new teachers, this year 
only 14. 
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Last year about 65 libraries were placed 
in the schools of the county, this year the 
county was made a 100% county. 


During the two-day conference the 
teachers voted to join the K. E. A. 100%. 


At the suggestion of Superintendent 
Watkins the teachers subscribed for the 
Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, and 
the Southern School Journal at the net 
price to agents and thus saved a nice sum. 


Strictly fair examinations were conducted 
in May and July. Many failures were 
resulted. This is one of the steps to elimi- 
nate the weak teachers. The salary sched- 
ule is worked out with the idea of en- 
couraging the teachers who are growing. 
A low basal salary of $45.00 was made in 
order that 75 cents per unit could be paid 
for high school, 30 cents per hour for work 
above high school, to 70 hours, 50 cents per 
week attendance since the first of the year; 
$1.00 for each year of experience up to three 
years if the teacher had less than 25 
semester hours, and $2.00 per year up to 
three years if 25 hours or more; $42.00 per 
annum is allowed on superior service and 
professional co-operation based on the 
work done by the teacher in raising $3.00 
per month for school purposes. The 
poorest paid teacher gets $54.00 per month 
while the best prepared teacher receives 
around $100.00. The teachers agreed to 
put the county paper into every home 
where there were children and try to carry 
the message into the homes. 


The County Board instituted a program 
this year to paint many of the houses that 
are in need of paint, to build well houses 
to protect the pumps, to screen the windows 
in order to protect the glass, and to build 
toilets where they are needed. Casey is a 
poor county with many houses, and a large 
debt on hand, yet with such a loyal and 
progressive teaching force, and a board who 
are putting some system into practice 
regarding better preparation of teachers, 
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and a close tab on the financial problems 
of the schools, the county will soon forge 
to the front. 


BURGIN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


The Burgin Public Schools are anticipat- 
ing a great year under the leadership of 
Superintendent W. M. Wesley. A great 
many improvements have been made on 
the school building this summer, grade 
libraries have been put in each room with 
approximately fifty supplementary books, 
besides there are three sets of readers for 
supplementary work for each child. New 
files have been added to the office so that an 
extensive standardized testing program 
can be continued. The Burgin High 
School is perhaps taking the lead in 
this section in trying to adapt the curricu- 
lum to fit the individual differences of the 
child. 


The standard set by the Board of Educa- 
tion for the qualification of teachers is very 
high in that no one is employed to teach in 
the grades who has not had at least two 
years of college and normal training, and 
one year’s experience, and all high school 
teachers must have degrees and experience. 
The community spirit is excellent, and with 
all these admirable things is sure to guaran- 
tee to the childhood of this community the 
latest and most up-to-date methods in edu- 
cation. 

The teachers of Burgin both grade and 
high school, have been in summer school 
this summer 100%. Perhaps that is a 
record not beaten in the State. 
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Telephone Address Alexandria 44-6 





If you have an unexpected vacancy wire us. We can supply your teacher 


Ohio Walley Teachers’ Agency, mentor, Ky. 
QA. J. Folly, Founder 


Telegraph via Cincinnati-Alexandria 44-6 
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WE CANNOT tell you enough of the utmost clarity 
of tone of this new Orthophonic Victrola for 
schools. You hear music exactly as it is—it seems 
emerging direct from the throat of the singer or 
dramatic speaker, or from the clear instruments 
of the orchestra! 

This lustrous-oak cabinet in early Italian style 
has every proved necessity for school use! Rear 
wheels move the Victrola easily from room to 
room, and lock automatically when at rest. The 


SONGS FOR CHILDREN 


The Sandman; 2. Spinning Song (Grant Schaefer) ; 
Slumber Boat; The Top; The Fairies (Gaynor) 
ANNA HOWARD .. . 20738—75c 

The Nightingale (Garrett) ; “Sky Music (Norfolk 
Chimes) ; Pull a Cherry (French) ; Swing Song; 
Fiddle-dee-dee (Old English); The Postillion 
(Taubert) ; The Dairy Maids (Old English) ; 
My Banjo (Italian) —EDNA BROWN . 20744—75c 


RHYTHMS 
Rhythm Medley Nos. 1 and 2 hei Oe 
ORCHESTRA . . 20526—75c 
STUDY OF INSTRUMENTS OF THE ORCHESTRA 


Instruments of the Orchestra — Strings; Wood- 
winds; Brass; Percussion—viCTOR ORCHESTRA— 
20522-20523—75c each 


With this new 


SCHOOL 
ORTHOPHONIC 
VICTROLA 


you hear the most 
beautiful music of the world 
exactly as it is 


Play beautiful music every day. If 
the child can only hear music—he 
will love it. He will appreciate 
it, distinguish what is finest and 
have an intimacy with real beauty. 


needles cannot spill even when the Victrola is 
carried up the stairs. A portion of the back lifts 
into a shelf—your own desk. The Victrola stops 
automatically when the record is finished. And 
you can lock both doors and the cover to prevent 
tampering. . .. School price $165. Arrange a pay- 
ment plan with your Victor dealer. Or write us. 
There are now New Orthophonic Records for 
every class in every grade in school. Complete 
list, to date, on request. Hear these: 


ORIGIN OF PATRIOTIC SONGS 
Yankee Doodle—Violin (Old Jig); Violin (Old 
Nursery Rhyme) ; Piccols and Drums; Full Band. 
Dixie—Banjo, Tambourine, Clappers; Piccolo 
and Drums ; Full Band—victor BAND . 20166—75c 
ACCOMPANIMENT FOR GROUP SINGING 
America the Beautiful (Bates-Ward) ; Battle 
Hymn of the Republic (Howe-Steffe) ; Columbia 
the Gem of the Ocean (Thomas A. Becket) — 
pipe organ by MARK ANDREWS 20745—75c 
SONGS FOR JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
Hark! Hark! the Lark! (Cymbeline) —LAMBERT 
MURPHY; Who is Sylvia (Two Gentlemen of 
Verona) (Shakespeare-Schubert) —RoyAL DADMUN 


008—$1.00 
NEGRO SPIRITUALS 


Good News; Live a-Humble—TUSKEGEE QUARTET 
20520—75c 


The Educational Department 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE COMPANY 





CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. 
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Education the Foundation of Democracy 


ADDRESS OF Dr. HENRY MACCRACKEN, PRESIDENT VASSAR COLLEGE 
Delivered at K. E. A. Convention, Wednesday Evening, April 20, 1927 


The traveler from an American port toa 
port in France or in Japan, if upon his first 
sea voyage, is apt to notice with surprise 
that on the chart his ship pursues a course 
that seems actually to curve away from the 
haven he has chosen. On inquiry, he learns 
that the captain is following a course of a 
great circle of the earth and is thus taking 
the shortest course between the two ports. 
The plane of the curve thus described passes 
through the very center of the earth and is 
thus delineated by a shorter radius than 
any other. 


Education may be described as a great 
circle of the earth’s progress and though 
its process seems slow in comparison with 
direct action it takes what is actually the 


shortest course between the ideal and its 


realization. All of the forms of persuasion 
partake so much of the elements of com- 
pulsion that persons react against them 
and the pendulum of reaction swings as far 
in the reverse direction as it has been 
forced in the first instance. Whatever be 
your ideal of the world, education is the 
shortest way to it, especially if your ideal 
be concerned with foundations of a per- 
manent character. 


Let us admit at once that education may 
be exploited as the foundation of dictator- 
ship, of tyranny, or of aristocracy. When 
Rudyard Kipling tells English children in 
his assumed character of an old gaffer at the 
hearth: 


“There are four good legs to my Father’s Chair— 
Priest and People and Lords and Crown. 
I sit on all of ’em fair and square, 
And that is the reason it don’t break down.” 


he is educating the children of Eng- 
land in the maintenance of the social 
aristocracy of that country, and he has 
chosen the right way to perpetuate his 
ideals. He writes the songs of the nation 
and he cares not who makes its laws. 
Mussolini, that Cromwell of the twentieth 
century, adopts the “‘Giovinazza’”’ as the 
marching song of the Fascisti and the 
youth of Italy fall in. Education was the 


weapon of the German Empire in holding 


together a divided people. It has been in 
America the most powerful instrument for 
nationalism that the world has ever seen. 


The modern world stands perplexed and 
troubled before what seems the growing 
militarism of China, but I say to you, 
“Fear China when she has adopted and put 
into force a system of universal, compulsory 
education for four hundred million people 
and teaches those people the history of the 
humiliation which has thus far accompanied 
her contact with the western world.” 
Then and then only will those things 
happen which educators and not generals 
and admirals can predict. 


I have been invited this evening to 
address you upon the theme chosen for me, 


» “Education the Foundation of Democracy.” 


Before proceeding further may I make sure 
that it is democracy which we desire rather 
than nationalism as the expression of a 
democracy ; that the ideal which we all have 
in mind, the ideal in the support of which 
we have gathered this evening, is not the 
increase of the power of our nation, not even 
the maintenance of its present position as 
the richest and most envied upon the earth, 
but rather the maintenance of a certain 
form of government, a certain theory of the 
state, a certain political atmosphere per- 
meating all our institutions; let me be sure 
that the salute given the flag in every public 
school every morning, that the address 
before the school children, that the instruc- 
tion in civil government and history, are 
all aimed at the inculcation of democracy 
rather than the mere glorification of 
nationalism. If this be not the case let 
my address end before it is begun, for I 
have not come a thousand miles to argue 
the negative of any subject. I would 
present .to you “Education as It May 
Become the Foundation of a Democracy.” 
I have no interest in presenting to the 
advocates of an aggrandized United States 
of America that education which I know to 
be the shortest, and indeed, the only way 
to the achievement of their heart’s desire. 


What then is democracy? Is it not that 
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form of the state successful in proportion 
to the number of people actively interested 
in its maintenance? We are accustomed in 
rehearsing Lincoln’s Gettysburg speech to 
emphasize the prepositions “of the people, 
by the people and for the people.’ Rather 
we should italicize ‘“‘the people.’ The 
word people here stands for the whole body 
of citizens and the problem of democracy is 
how to persuade the whole body of citizens 
to agree to live well together in view of the 
quarrelsomeness innate in mankind. The 
dictatorship of a class, the tyranny of one 
absolute ruler, yes, anarchy itself, are all 
logical forms of government for which the 
most convincing arguments have at various 
times been set forth. They take into ac- 
count the nature of man, contentious, en- 
vious, restless, and educating him to a 
sence of his own inferiority, they enter up- 
on rule by pessimism. 


Democracy is a_ paradox. Without 
knowing just where education may lead, 
democracy affirms that the increase of 
learning in the state, if free, must somehow 
lead to good, and that by education of the 
warring elements of a man’s character, he 
may become subdued in the interest of the 
whole citizenship. Achieved in law and 
maintained as a common concern, democ- 
racy is often designated as the rule of the 
majority. It is really the rule of unanimity. 
It is powerful in proportion to the number 
of ideas among its citizens to which all 
subscribe. When President Wilson, in 
1917, pleaded with us to act, to think, to 
speak together, the response of the whole 
nation, a true democracy for once, gave the 
world some conception of the power 
inherent in such aconceptionof government. 


But the number of ideas upon which we 
can all unite, the number of occasions upon 
which we may all come together are few in 
number. Democracy is, therefore, though 
most powerful of all governments in poten- 
tial strength, likely to be the weakest of 
all most of the time. Governments which 
have adopted democracy as their ideal 
must, therefore, either seem weak and in- 
efficient or exist by compromise in the form 
of majority government whose will, being 
inconsistent with the true theory of the 
state, is difficult to enforce. Federalism, 


which is the American solution of this 
dilemma, tries to reduce the problem of 
unanimity by accepting the local sub- 


division in- most matters while sustaining 
the power of the central government for the 
great issues affecting all. As we look back 
upon our course since the days of Hamilton 
and Jefferson we see that however unsuc- 
cessful we have been in achieving the ideal 
of democracy, the federal scheme was the 
only one that could have survived the 
turbulent youth of our country. 


What is desired then, let us agree, is 
democracy, a set of ideas to which we may 
all affix our signature, an atmosphere 
congenial to one hundred and fifteen million 
people, a community of interest needing 
only to be stated to receive the general 


assent. Is it a dream of vain idealism? 
Perhaps so. But man is a dreaming 
animal. He has a way of fashioning 


realities out of dreams in spite of logic and 
in spite of history. Let us, at any rate, 
rejoice that it is still to be attained. 


This, at any rate, is true, that no similar 
area of the earth’s surface presents so great 
a unanimity among the customs and 
opinions of people as do these United States. 
There still remains a sufficient diversity 
of opinion to furnish material for the 
novelist or artist in search of local color, 
and at times to threaten disunion, but 
underneath exist the bases of a common 
understanding. The Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, the counsels of George Washing- 
ton in his farewell address, the opinions of 
Hamilton, Jefferson, Madison and Monroe, 
the vision of Abraham Lincoln,—these have 
been tested by time and they stand. Let 
us grant that at any given moment our 
country seems sunk into a hopeless division 
of sentiment upon current issues, let us 
admit that ideals seem somehow more diffi- 
cult of translation into action in this democ- 
racy of ours than anywhere else,—there 
still is found by the impartial witness who 
visits our shores a unity of thought which 
can only be described as democracy. No 
other word will fit it. 


If this be true, it remains for us only to 
consider education as the foundation of 
democracy. And what is education? The 
word foundation is misleading. Education 
is not a lot of concrete poured into molds 
to remain solid and enduring thereafter 
with the rest of the earth’s core. Educa- 
tion is rather a strong and pushing root, 
growing down into the depths of the soil, 
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seeking and finding nutrition, overturning 
concrete foundations when it finds them in 
the way. Education is that selection of 
profitable materials from the soil, which 
makes for the strength and increase of the 
tree. In a word, education is the selection 
of profitable experience, and the questions 
to be asked in considering its contribution 
to a democracy derive from such definition. 
We ask whose selection is important; whose 
experience is to be sought, and what may we 
consider to be profitable. 


The selection of profitable experience in 
order to create a democracy; that is the 
problem. Who then, shall select? The 
answer to the question is easy if we are 
educating for a dictatorship. When Oliver 
Cromwell dissolved Parliament he delegated 
to himself the right to selection as the 
representative of the Divine Will. Louis XV 
went further than Cromwell and affirmed 
himself to be the beginning, the center and 
the end of the whole state. Mussolini, who 
seems to me to have modeled himself upon 
Cromwell, takes it upon himself to select 
the whole code of life of the twentieth 
century Italian. Every national unit is 
equally arbitrary. The United States as a 
nation among nations assumes the role of 
Mussolini. In the words of the Assistant 
Secretary of State, Mr. Castle, officially 
representing that government in a public 
address, the right of each nation to select 
its own experience is thus expressed: “In 
the long run it will be found that what is 
good for America is good for the rest of the 
world.”” The theory could not be more 
baldly or more boldly stated. 


Translated into education this theory 
must be rendered “The state knows best. 
The teacher knows best. The community 
knows best.’”’ Is such a theory consistent 
with education for democracy? The mod- 
ernist says ‘‘No.” The modern school 
suggests to the pupil that he assume the 
responsibility for selecting his own experi- 
ence in the light of such knowledge as he 
may obtain. The teacher must constantly 
be in rebellion against his local forces of 
control because they blind themselves to 
the validity of the race experience. There 
are certain groups of self-elected protectors 
of this republic who choosé to regard 
teachers as radicals. The teacher you have 


honored with an invitation to address you 
tonight has just been decorated with the 


title of Communist by the national head- 
quarters of an association supporting 
military instruction in our colleges. When 
a technical word like communist is bandied 
about as an epithet to describe a person who 
does not desire compulsory military instruc- 
tion to be extended to other universities, 
it is obvious that such words lose their 
meaning. In the strict sense every teacher, 
however liberal his views, is conservative in 
practice since he is trained as a teacher to 
conserve the experience of the race. In the 
strict sense also, education has most to fear 
from the radical and the reactionary since 
both groups shut their eyes to the lessons of 
history and science and ride their hobbies 
remorselessly to the end. Both groups are 
equally dangerous in that they pay no heed 
to the ‘“‘Stop and Go”’ signals or even to the 
orange light of “Caution” along the traffic 
lanes of civilization. Provincialism is 
democracy’s worst enemy. 


Fundamental, then, in education for a 
democracy, is the freedom of the scholar 
in the selection of experience consistent with 
maturity and access to the whole of 
experience. 


Let us take up in turn the second 
question: ‘‘Whose experience is to be 
selected?”” Here again the educational 
theories of the past and of the present 
divide sharply and are in conflict. Educa- 
tion by authority has come to dictate the 
curriculum of schools and colleges and this 
authority has existed so long that most of 
us are not aware that it was once acquired 
and did not spring fully conceived from the 
Goddess of Learning. The Latin of the 
trivium, the mathematics of thequadrivium, 
were once chosen as the subjects of school 
and university study because only by them 
could the experience of the students be 
gained. Latin was the key that unlocked 
the treasures of learning in the middle ages. 
It was not studied because of its effect on 
the style of one’s native speech. It was 
not praised for the sweetness and light 
which it imparted to the nature of the 
scholar. It was the sole and indispensable 
way by which one entered into the Garden 
of the Tullius, into the cloister of Augustine 
and Thomas Aquinas. The science of 
numbers, similarly, was the avenue to 
speculation leading to the revelation of the 
secrets of nature. These two subjects, 
while still privileged in the modern curricu- 
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lum, retain their position because the 
schools of the modern world are the children 
of the middle ages and because once the 
experience of the race was bound up within 
their limits. 


It is an interesting paradox in our modern 
world of education that it is the institutions 
of- higher learning, where speculation is 
most free, that have retained these subjects 
in their pre-eminence. Up to a few years 
ago the older colleges prescribed entrance 
requirements in only three subjects. All 
other subjects were optional. Among 
these subjects prescription in English 
offered a wide range of choice of reading; 
the prescription in the two older subjects 
offered none. There has been some advance 
in the last few years from this position, but 
public school education throughout the 
United States has gone further in shaking 
off the shackles of tradition than have the 
older colleges and universities. It is, 
however, true, that a far greater number of 
persons study Latin and mathematics than 
ever before in the history of the world. 
This is because the teachers of these 
subjects have found in the progress of 
human knowledge new materials of instruc- 
tion, and in the development of the modern 
courses of study, new methods of presenta- 
tion. Their selection as experience for the 
pupil is no longer based upon authority but 
upon values which may be regained in 
modern terms, competing for favor equally 
with newer subjects. 


It is a cardinal principle of modern 
education that the experience to be sought 
in school be not that of authority but of 
humanity itself. The more radical of 
educational thinkers, such as Bertrand 
Russell, would insist that the individual 
child must be an end in himself and that his 
experience found in the life of the school 
shall be the only criterion of selection. The 
more moderate group, led by John Dewey, 
would contend that the experience of the 
individual pupil must be criticized by the 
race experience. Though the child be an end 
in himself, yet there has come to pass in him 
a vast racial experience of which he must be 
aware if he is to be truly educated. 


For myself, I must go further than this. 
I would contend that it is begging the 
question to set up the child as an end in 
himself since the child is necessarily a 
member of society and the interests of 


society determine the interests of the 
individual. I dread the influence upon the 
pupil’s mind and temperament of too great 
emphasis upon the importance of his own 
personal experience. Such a course of 
instruction, I fear, may lead to mere intro- 
spection, and will surely lead to an egotistic 
attitude and selfishness of action. It is 
surely too individual a kind of experience 
for life in a democracy. It is the kind of 
experience that has produced a generation of 
writers and of thinkers here in America, not 
confined to any one section of the country, 
who seem wholly out of tune with their age. 
The inconsistency of their position never 
seems to occur to them. They begin by 
despising their fellow citizens, they proceed 
next to invite the admiration of the very 
public they despise, and they seclude them- 
selves in high dudgeon from the circle of 
life when their appeal fails of success. Even 
granting that withdrawal from too numer- 
ous contacts with the world is necessary for 
original creation, it would still seem to be 
desirable to educate the artist of the future 
to some conception of the interest of 
society as greater than his own interest. 


Indeed, I would go so far as to define a 
liberal education as that education as a 
result of which the ends and interests of a 
constantly broadening experience through 
community, folk, nation and the whole of 
mankind are realized. 


And now, what values shall we set upon 
the term profitable in this selection of 
profitable experience that constitutes edu- 
cation? I could not answer this question 
in a single hour or, indeed, in a single life- 
time. It is possible only to suggest the 
variety of terms which education must use 
in seeking the answer. Education for a 
democracy should not content itself with 
placing upon the individual the responsi- 
bility of selecting his study nor with the 
freedom of concentrating upon his own 
experience in the light of the race. We 
must go one step further and recognize 
many roads that lead to realization of ideals. 
There are, in the first place, personal terms 
that one must use in determining what is 
profitable for one’s self. Taken together 
they constitute a philosophy of education 
and give every one a chance to form a 
philosophy of life. Such a_ philosophy 


includes the formation of taste in the arts, a 
code of manners in personal behavior, a 
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code of ethics in personal decisions. Going 


‘one step further we find a larger circle of 


relations which may include under the term 
civics, knowledge, morality, suggests values 
that determine for us what is profitable in 
experience. One’s personal code becomes 
the center around which we build certain 
attitudes and practices as a member of 
groups, and we say of a man that he pos- 
sesses a public spirit. 


Still further out from the individual 
center is the ever-widening circle of politics 
in wich the largest associations of actual 
groups of men determine the values of 
experience. Beyond politics lies ethics 
where all men are concerned, and the values 
of abstract man in relation to abstract man 
are found. And further yet lies the utter- 
most reach of human experience, man’s 
concern with the cosmos, the universe, all 
that is possible for him to know or guess, in 
a word, religion. Each one of these 
spheres of life is found in the first and pro- 
foundly influences it, while, at the same 
time, it springs from it. No man is truly 
educated unless he has thought upon these 
divisions of his existence, and has come to 
some conclusion as to the value that he 
places upon the choice of action within 
them. 


Education for an autocracy makes no 
such demand upon the individual. It says 
to this one, ‘‘Become a public servant,” and 
a bureaucrat is created. It says to that 
one, ‘‘Become a manual laborer,’’ and a hu- 
man mechanism is evolved. But education 
for a democracy suggests, at least, the pos- 
sibility that some day in the future a state 
shall exist in which every citizen lives intelli- 
gently the life chosen by himself, and the 
proportion of his own capacity is determined 
by the values he has found in the whole 
sum of human experience. Such, at least, 
is the dream of the liberal who labors to- 
day in modern educational practice. 


If then, this be the nature of education 
for a democracy, upon what fields of study 
shall we concentrate? Let us define again 
our concept and see whither it may lead. 
We seek in our life work to create an indi- 
vidual awakened to his need, and finding an 
experience profitable in many values to 
himself as implied in his past, becoming a 
member of a group possessed of the largest 
stock of common interests consistent with 


his own fulfillment. What course shall he 
run? First of all, he must repeat what is 
significant in the history of his own race. 
In a word, he must catch up with his own 
past, with that part of it, at least, that is 
living and vital. He must cross in his 
journey five great frontiers, the boun- 
daries that set off nature from man, man 
from his fellow, man from his institutions, 
man from his own physical self, man from 
his God. These fields of study are common 
to mankind. In them will be found 
those common interests that make for 
common understanding. A democracy in 
which every citizen has had at least some 
acquaintance with these frontiers possesses 
a common language of learning. I need 
not enter too greatly into this argument. 
I am not addressing an audience of begin- 
ners in the study of education. I may take 
for granted an acquaintance with the 
history of educational progress. Hence, 
I am not outlining the integrated field of 
democratic education that has evolved in 
the pursuit of knowledge. 


I need not show in detail how education 
makes possible our whole material success. 
It is indeed, to me, speaking only as an 
educator, a source of regret, for many 
reasons, that knowledge has been so sub- 
divided and classified as it was in the 
nineteenth century, for the purposes of 
applied knowledge. For the processes of 
research, of discovery and invention, of 
analysis and description this sub-division 
was invaluable; for the processes of educa- 
tion it was. disastrous. Mathematics 
became physics and chemistry, physics 
became geology, geology became biology, 
biology became paleontology and zoology 
and botany. Botany budded into bacte- 
riology, zoology into physiology. So the 
sciences have multiplied and sub-divided 
springing out from an atmosphere of learn- 
ing like the cactus leaves bud from a plant 
in the desert. The result has been in school 
and college a multiplication of separate 
knowledges often losing all relation with one 
another, crowding the curriculum to the 
point of absolute congestion, and confront- 
ing the student with the necessity of an edu- 
cation composed of scraps of learning. 


With the twentieth century has come a 
realignment of knowledge; a new synthesis 
of science is being found; chemistry and 
physics are shaking hands over the nucleus 
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of the atom and its planetary electrons. 
The biologist suggests that biology is 
really physics, and the paleontologist, such 
as Dr. Osborne pleads for a synthesis of 
science in the study of evolution. If this 
be the case in the most advanced circles 
of modern thought, why cannot education 
take a leaf from the new book of knowledge 
and refusing to submit to the terms of 
learning create a curriculum in terms of 
man’s activities and relations which shall 
be based upon the nature of the experience 
realized rather than upon the behavior of 
laws governing the data? Let us, at least, 
as we proceed, experiment very freely in 
this direction from the general to the 
particular, from the individual’s experience 
as he finds it“in school and community to 
the classification of such experience in the 
branches of learning. I often meet children 
who have never connected the learning of 
geography at school with the immediate 
environment of their life. I find so often 
children of parents genuinely concerned 
with education whose real experience is 
outside the school with its formal curricu- 
lum. I find even in the students of college 
age that the values they themselves attach 
to instruction are in exact proportion to 
the degree of contact made with life by the 
teacher in the subject taught. Yet teach- 
ers often refuse to admit this. 


I think we have gone about the making 
of scholars in the wrong way in presenting 
them with the dried and dessicated results 
of learning instead of interesting them in 
the life plant that goes through the process 
of creating the beauty of the flower and the 
fulfillment of the ripened fruit. I hate that 
segregation of art upon one side of the 
school building and science upon the other. 
As if the two had nothing in common! 
As if there were not a science to every art 
and an art to every science! I protest 
against the ‘implication that because a 
professor in his course of study deals with 
current affairs he is, therefore, a radical and 
innovator. I want the school to be a 
social laboratory of self-government pre- 
cisely because in this experience the 
students meet the very conditions and at- 
titudes of men in dealing with one another 
that they find in studying the history of 
their country. I would rather have a stu- 
dent choose law as a profession as a result of 
experience with a system of self-govern- 
ment at school than adopt it as a mere 


livelihood, a family tradition or a shibboleth 
of social respectability. I am not greatly 
concerned with the content of knowledge 
that must be exacted from the pupil of 
fourteen or of eighteen. The vivid, varied 
life of America contains all superficial 
knowledge; the resources of this land are 
so vast that mere subsistence does not 
demand the early acquisition of vocational 
technique. There is time in America for 
leisure, for depth and richness of life, for 
mellowness, generosity and magnanimity, 
and all those qualities that enter into the 
life of one who has experienced much and 
reflected upon the experience. If we were 
governed by classes and destined for the 
treadmill of life there might be some sound 
reason for an early classification of pupils, 
for ignoring their interests beyond the 
point of general capacity. In America 
there is no such need. Our need is for 
thought, for genuine experience, for origi- 
nality of mind, for individual values of 
experience, for seriousness and high minded- 
ness of purpose, for the development of 
some values in life that shall compete with 
the mere physical experience of pleasure, 
for control of leisure as well as labor. 


Let us re-examine our course of study in 
these terms, let us re-constitute the field 
of learning in terms of experience of the 
individual and let us teach every subject 
in the school curriculum, considering the 
values that are inherent in it, for the 
development of a better democracy. 


To conclude, in a word, it would appear 
that democracy is the only form of political 
society that can leave education free to 
accept the results of modern science, the 
trend of modern thought, the development 
of modern art, unworried as to the possible 
effect upon the State. All other forms of 
government must, to survive, direct, 
control and suppress education as an 
instrument of the State. Democracy, on 
the other hand, by its very nature, is based 
upon the support of free discovery in every 
direction. The more the truth is known, 
the wider its acceptance, the more certain 
and sure are the foundations of democratic 
society. Democracy, alone, would seem to 
have the power of growth and of adapta- 
bility as a political instrument. All other 


forms of government, autocracy, aristoc- 
racy, communism, survive by reason of 
Democracy 


loyalties to an institution. 
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alone survives by reason of loyalty to 
something as comprehensive as the whole 
experience of the race. We have had one 
hundred and fifty years of it and in spite 
of its critics, most of us are still of the 
mind to continue the experiment. As an 
educator I observe that the critics are most 
of them not in the teaching profession. 
I doubt whether any of the critics of 
democracy in our country would care to 
be a teacher muzzled by a éentralized 
bureau of control. The development of the 
institutions of democracy in the direction 
of stability, of strength, and of successful 
living, seems to be limited only by the 
degree of support which our citizens can be 
persuaded to give to an efficient system 
of free education. Washington put it in a 
nutshell when he said: ‘In proportion as 
government rests. upon consent, it is 
essential that public opinion be enlight- 
ened.” Jefferson proved his wisdom when 
he gave his last years to the creation of a 
great university and to the study of a 
national system of education. The plan 
of such a system of universal education, 
drawn up for him by his French friend 
DuPont, is still an interesting document 
for its advocacy of freedom for the teacher, 
of self-government for the pupils in the 
school and of promotion on the basis of 
ability for pupils. 


For every growth that the tree of democ- 
racy has put forth in America, its branches 
protecting the land from sea to sea, educa- 
tion has driven down its strong roots into 
the fertile soil of experience. Give these 
roots a chance, fellow-citizens, if you wish 
the tree to stand. As an American poet 
has sung in a sonnet: 


“Grow not too high, grow not too far from home, 
Green tree, whose roots are in the granite’s face! 
Taller than silver spire or golden dome 
A tree may grow above its earthly place, 
And taller than a cloud, but not so tall 
The root may not be mother to the stem, 
Lifting rich plenty, though the rivers fall, 
To the cold sunny leaves to nourish them. 
Have done with blossoms for a time, be bare; 
Split rock; plunge downward; take heroic soil; 
Deeper than bones—no pasture for you there; 
Deeper than water, deeper than gold and oil. 
Earth’s fiery core alone can feed the bough 
That blooms between Orion and the Plough.”’ 


Department of Superintendence of the 
N. E. A. will meet in Boston, February 25 
to March 1, 1928. 
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A book of actual pages 
from thisAccepted 
Educational Standard 


Fifty pages on diversified subjects—lifted 
bodily from respective volumes of Comp- 
ton’s Pictured Encyclopedia. Pages that 
speak for themselves ... that give you an 
actual “sample” of the ten Compton vol- 
umes. Pages that will show you in them- 
selves why Compton’s has been endorsed 
so enthusiastically by the leading educa- 
tors of America. We offer this book toyou 
free and without obligation. Simply send 
the coupon. Q, It tells you too all about 
Compton’s National Teacher’s Service— 
amodern professional service that quickens 
classroom interest, makes teaching easier 
—and your teaching success more certain. 
To help yourself, mail the coupon today. 
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Advanced Models 
Give High Schools 
1 Hygienically Correct 


Properly designed back support. 
Seats not too high or too dee; 


Pp 
(front to back). All fatigue 
eliminated by avoiding harmful 
strains and pressures. Greater 
comfort. Good posture made 
certain. Conducive to vigor, 
permanent health and proper 
physical development. 


2 Mobility 

Light in weight. Smooth, fric- 
tionless floor contact. Builtin 
one unit. Only 4 points of con- 
tact with floor as compared with 
8 points in usual equipment. 
40% less floor space required 
than tables and chairs. Ample 
knee space underneath top. Per- 
fectly balanced—can not tip. 
Ball glides on legs of solid mill- 
ed steel. Easy moving without 
wear on floor. Suitable for ef- 
fective group study and recita- 
tion. Permit better lighting ar- 
rangements. Ideal for socializ 
activities without sacrificing or- 
derliness and efficiency. 


3 Adjustability 
Adjustable for any height. Spe- 
cially adaptable for high schools. 
All leg dangling eliminated. 
Both desk and seat adjustable. 
Slouchy positions become un- 
comfortable. Adjustments are 
simple and can not be manipu- 
lated by pupils. 


4 Swivel Seat 

Permits of ease, quietness and 
orderliness in entering and leav- 
ing seat. Sliding, crowding, 
bumping of knees eliminated. 
Seat may be turned away from 
glare to any effective light. 
Makes possible facing teacher 
or blackboard without sacrific- 
ing erect normal posture ot back 
support of chair. Helpful for 
socialization. Silent, velvety 
movement. Cushioned — 


Nothing to work loose... no’ 
ing to deteriorate. 








Special Seating for 
High Schools 


A handy book to guide you in 
selecting proper seating for high 
schools. Free to superintend- 
ents, principals and all buyers 
of school seats. 


° Some “ 
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5 le “American” mark on school seats, and seating 
satisfaction always have been synonymous. Now, 
two advanced “American” models assure the same degree 
of satisfaction for High School use. Perhaps more im- 
portant to buyers of school seats is the organization be- 
hind those models. 


Years of service and experience alone mean little. But 
when translated in terms of a half century of vigorous 
growth and application to school seating, they point to 
perfection in every model. Superior performance. Com- 
plete satisfaction to buyer and user alike. 


This coupled with thorough Research, exacting Experi- 
ment and Craftsmanship has created school buyer confi- 
dence. A reputation which concedes the “American” 
organization leadership in high school seating. 


High School Advisory Service Free 


The “American” organization maintains a Research Department and 
j|_ Advisory Service forthe benefit of those who are confronted with seating 
problems. Without obligation to you they will be glad to submit seat- 
ing layouts and make recommendations for maximum seating efficiency. 


American Seating Company 


14 E. Jackson Blvd. Chicago, Illinois 


53 Distributors 
THE FACTORY IS IN MICHIGAN, BUT THE SERVICE IS LOCAL TO YOU 














Recognized Authorities in High School Seating. 





311 West Main Street 


CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


State Distributors 
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Healthful Environment 


ADELBERT A. THOMAS 


As a background for what I have to say 
in this article it is, of course, accepted: 
Education is a necessary accompaniment 
of any public health program. That 
health is teachable and that schools are the 
logical place to inculcate ideals of health for 
the home, school, and community, is indis- 
putable. Two of the steps of the child health 
problem are: First, making the child fit 
to learn, that is, removing the physical 
handicaps including bad health habits; 
Second, making the environment health- 
ful. There are certain factors in the school 
which have a direct bearing on the child’s 
health; they are, heating, lighting, seating, 
ventilation, cleanliness, toilets, water 
supply and its service, and playgrounds. 


For the past four years, we have been 
stressing the principles of health educa- 
tion. I believe now that we ought to be 
looking for concrete results. Ten factors 
affecting the health of children are common 
to every rural school and many city schools 
in the State of Kentucky. These ten 
problems can be solved with desire, time, 
energy and a small expenditure of money. 


To date the following County School 
Superintendents have signified their willing- 
ness to enlist in this campaign for more 
healthful schools: 
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The ten problems mentioned above are here 
given: 


1. SMALLPOX VACCINATION. 


a. Every teacher and child vaccinated 
against smallpox as required by law. 


2. HEATING. 


a. To secure a jacket for every un- 
jacketed stove. To secure a ther- 
mometer for every classroom and to 
keep the temperature at not more 
than 68 degrees. (This record to be 
kept by teacher and children.) 


3. VENTILATION. 


a. To provide deflectors for the bottom 
of all windows. These to be made 
of various materials: Board, 
weather stripping and muslin, 
beaver board, etc. (Detailed in- 
structions provided on_ request.) 
Windows open top and _ bottom, 
regardless of weather conditions. 


4. FOUNDATION (SCHOOLS). 
a. To close all open foundations. 


Note. Interesting to keep a 
record of the saving on fuel. 


5. LIGHTING. 


a. Windows properly placed on left, or 
left and rear. 

b. Window shades of tan in workable 
condition. 

c. Walls and ceilings painted light 
color—tan, light gray, light blue, 
light green. 

d. Artificial light provided for dark 
days. 


6. SEATS. 


a. Definite steps taken to adjust the 
desk to the child. (See the State 
Course of Study. Page 100.) 


7. WATER SUPPLY. 


a. Supply at the school. 
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b. Supply tested this year and found 
pure. 


8. WATER SERVICE. 


a. An individual cup for each child. 
(Properly cared for.) 
b. A covered water container. 

Note. A bubbler fountain (slant 
jet type) is best and wherever 
possible is to be preferred. Open 
buckets and dippers or cups are 
not to be allowed. 


9. TOoILETs. 


a. A toilet for boys and one for girls at 
every school. 
b. Toilets flyproof. 
1. Covers for seats. 
2. Ventilators screened. 
c. General care. 
1. Kept clean by children. 
2. Free from unsavory writings. 
3. In good repair. 


10. PLAYGROUND. 


a. Space adequate for ALL children to 


play. 
b. Well drained, so that it is in playable 
condition most of the time. 


c. Free of weeds, small shrubs and 
brush. 


It may not be possible to completely 
solve any one problem this year but I do 
feel we should be able to report some prog- 
ress at the Fourth Annual Education 
Conference, to be held at the University of 
Kentucky, October 21-22. 


From time to time the progress in the 
various counties will be noted in this 
column of the JOURNAL. 





A CHALLENGE TO KENTUCKY 
TEACHERS 


At the National Education Association 
convention in Seattle in July leaders in the 
various states took the view that responsi- 
bility for the passage of the New Education 
Bill, which would establish a Department 
of Education with a Secretary in the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet, is primarily a responsi- 
bility of the states. 


Members of Congress are interested 


primarily in the opinions held by the citi- 
zens of their respective states. The Ken- 
tucky Education Association has endorsed 
the New Education Bill. Now it becomes 
our task first, to convince the citizens of 
Kentucky that it is a good measure, and 
second, to persuade our senators and repre- 
sentatives to vote for it when it is presented. 


Let every Kentucky teacher adopt the 
following program as his part in promoting 
this great historic movement: 


1. Read and become familiar with the 
New Education Bill, copies of which may 
be obtained from Members of Congress or 
may be read in The Journal of the National 
Education Association for February, 1926. 


2. After becoming familiar with the bill 
communicate with your representatives in 
Congress and urge them to support it 
actively when Congress convenes in Decem- 
ber. 


3. Promote debates on this question 
between classes and schools throughout the 
state. 


4. Correct all misstatements about the 
bill heard in private conversations or 
public meetings or read in the newspapers. 


5. Co-operate with all organizations 
which are in sympathy with the New 
Education Bill and through them make it 
understood by the public. 


To achieve this great forward step on 
behalf of the children should be a matter of 
pride with every teacher. The organized 
teachers of England worked thirty years 
before they were able to pass a single bill of 
legislation through the Houses of Parlia- 
ment. Many years were spent by the 
American Federation of Labor before 
Congress established the Department of 
Labor. The business interests of the 
United States conducted a long campaign 
before the final creation of the Department 
of Commerce. The organized teaching 
forces of the United States have worked 
less than ten years in an effort to secure the 
passage of a bill to establish a Department 
of Education with a Secretary in the 
Presidént’s Cabinet. Already millions of 


men and women all over the country are 
familiar with this movement and we are 
steadily approaching our final goal. 
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PLEDGE LIST OF MEMBERSHIP 
IN K. E. A. FOR 1927-28 


The following list indicates pledges of 
enrollment in the Association received by 
the Secretary at time of going to press with 
the September issue of KENTUCKY SCHOOL 
JOURNAL. Superintendents, presidents of 
universities and normal schools and princi- 
pals of graded and high schools are urged 
to send to the Secretary pledges of enroll- 
ment of their faculty members. On receipt 
of these pledges, official membership appli- 
cation forms will be mailed to all pledging 
such enrollment. When membership dues 
are received for those pledged, certificates 
of membership will be forwarded and the 
names of all schools thus enrolled will be 
transferred to honor roll, published each 
month in the JouRNAL. An honor certifi- 
cate will also be mailed to all who have 
actually enrolled 100%. The total enroll- 
ment for last year was nearly 12,000, the 
largest in the history of the Association. 
With the proper co-operation of the school 
officials it is believed that the membership 




































































can be increased this year to 14,000: 

COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT 
Pea rsh a a J. B. Shely 
rE) 1c 1, (2 (eee A are Iva Anderson 
ERE Se ae ee ermine remeron. Ora L. Roby 
Pee | a ee ceeapeeeeneate en rarree ene. Ervine Turner 
Le dre Harry F. Monahon 
{pti URED eee ater aren A ern! L. C. Caldwell 
a Bee 19 ow Se Re Marshall Norton 
1221) Cal (aie era eR ene ree ee ene W. M. Totty 
O(c) ee on inne Lm oR fo |< 
OS ee W. M. Watkins 
D7 a le. ere ae J. W. Snyder 
2 Se lc See eae eee ereeae eee Mattie Dalton 
AI coca as W. S. Clark 
GaHatin ie Mrs. Joe Smith 
Hart R. G. Vass 
LA ee T. M. Lewis 
Harrison. = J. A. Payne 
Henderson N. O. Kimbler 
ANT lhl oh nk ee H. H. Taylor 
{Ue Orville Stivers 
Knox ae W. W. Evans 
Leslie Bech pray on ne Ruth R. Roark 
We WAB 5c cc Anna L. Bertram 
Laurel L. B. Hammack 
Logan : R. N. Beauchamp 
7 | L. H. Powell 
Madison... ...-Lelia Jane Harris 
Marshall Roy O. Chumbler 
Oe J. W. Dillehay 
McCracken C. H. Gentry 
Metcalfe... H. L. Williams 
Morgan B. E. Whitt 
A a eae A. J. Creech 
Oi OIE TD TIE Clara A. Jones 
CC, (Ree ae O. L. Shultz 

















Perry M. C. Napier 

ulaski L. E. Meece 
Shelby E. J. Paxton 
LE ees ee eee nen reed cnet raed G. E. Sapp 
Washington J. F. McWhorter 





CITIES AND GRADE SCHOOLS SUPERINTENDENT 


Paris ..Lee .Kirkpatrick 












































Hardinsburg.......... L. C. Winchester 
Scottsville Graded and High School....N. D. Bryant 
Carrollton Paul B. Boyd 
Clinton High Sehool....................-. Harris Richmond 
Meade County High School.................... Henry Clay 
Madisonville Harper Gatton 
Casey County High School................ J. D. Hamilton 
Winchester E. F. Birckhead 
Versailles Paul L. Garrett 
Livingston County High School....J. Preston Dabney 
Greenville . H. Jaggers 
Evarts Graded School S. C. Kelly 
Massie School R. K. Massie, Jr. 
Hardm Graded School!..................... Junius Lewis 
Raceland Eugene Sammons 
Bellevue W. V. Mills 
Calhoun Graded and High School....Geo. B. Holman 
Perryville High: School.....................-...-- W. P. Board 
Ashland x; _C. E. Ackley 
Germantown High School................ _T. A. Williamson 
10) 20171 Ce SIC ace een eee K. R. Patterson 
Jenkins Graded Schools.........-..-..-..-- J. G. Long 
eae eects W. M. Wesley 
(CONN caso eae des cesses We EOE 
Ruseellville...............-...... Stee ere! C.. T.:Canen 
Irvine... acorn A ed ES ends ee ed EL 
Georgetown Pees ia eta wae W. Lancaster 
AVETRNCANI OE oo oS coe ccc tng J. W. Bradner 
Henderson............ SEERA sree meee eee! C. E. Dudley 
Franktort.................... Nhe 8 eek J. W. Ireland 
(Cl Senne J. L. Pilkenton 





Jefferson County Childrens Home........ H. V. Bastin 
Western Kentucky Teachers College... me H. Cherry 














Tompkinsville L. L. Rudolph 
Vanceburg Graded and High School....A. W. Glasgow 
Owingsville C. F. Martin 
Glendale High School..........................- J. M. F. Hays 
Stanford O. F. Galloway 
Kuttawa M. G. Carpenter 


Rochester Graded and High School..J. Carson Gary 
Campbellsville College W. F. Jones 
Campbellsville N. E. Helderman 














LABORATORY APPARATUS 


and 
Supplies 


PROMPT SERVICE 
CATALOG B 
Agriculture, Biology, Physical Geography 
and Chemistry 
OUT SEPTEMBER, 1927 
Give your name, school position and subject. 
Mention this journal. 


CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC CO. 
LABORATORY SUPPLIES 


Apparatus—Chemicals 


460 E. OHIO ST., CHICAGO U.S.A. 











Book Reviews 


By DEAN Ws. S. Taytor, Editor 





JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL MATH- 
EMATICS, By Harry C. BARBER, HELEN 
M. CONNELLY, AND ELsIE V. KARLSON; 
published by Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston, 1927; 267 pages, price $1.00. 


Mr. Barber states in ltis preface that 
these books ‘“‘have been constructed on the 
theory that the establishment of correct 
attitudes and habits of work and of thought 
is no less important than the mastery of 
mathematical subject-matter itself.”” This 
is a high ideal and the book has been built 
to meet it. It is a splendid contribution 
to the field of junior high school mathemat- 
ics. 


CREATIVE SCHOOL CONTROL, By 
Puitip W. L. Cox; published by J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co., Philadelphia, 1927; 320 pages, 
price $2.00. 


In this volume the author makes no dis- 
tinction between curricular and _ extra- 
curricular activities. These are held to be 
one in purpose, each a school responsibility, 
equally indispensable. The author holds 
that all of these forces lead the pupil to 
skill in co-operation, to true citizenship, 
and social control. He reviews the current 
means by which these aims are attacked, 
and suggests available formal and informal 
ways of setting up educative social objec- 
tives. 


THE AMERICAN PEOPLE AND 
NATION, By Roitta M. TrYON AND 
CHARLES R. LINGLY; published by Ginn 
and Company, Columbus, 1927. 654 pages. 
Price $1.72. 


This book is new and different in its 
organization. It has no divisions called 
parts or chapters. The whole story is 


divided into eight chronological divisions. 
It is the story of the American people from 
the time Columbus set sail to the present, 
conceived as one piece of literature. It is 
well illustrated and well written, and is 
especially adapted to the upper grades and 
junior high school. 


TEACHING AGRICULTURAL VO- 
CATION, By R. M. Stewart AND A. K. 
GETMAN; published by John Wiley and 
pe New York, 1927. 377 pages. Price 
3.00. 


This volume has been prepared for 
teachers of agriculture on the secondary 
level. It deals with such problems as 
purposes and functions of vocational agri- 
culture, vocational guidance in agriculture, 
organization of the vocational program, 
teaching methods, measurement of pupil 
progress, and the teacher’s professional 
growth. It is a valuable addition to the 
field of literature in vocational education. 


YOUR SCHOOL AND YOU, By 
WALTON B. BLIss; published by Allyn and 
Bacon, Chicago, 1927. 248 pages. 


This little volume has been written for 
high school pupils. It aims to acquaint 
the beginning high school pupil with his 
school, himself and his opportunities. It 
is peculiarly the pupil’s own book, both a 
guide and a working manual for him. It 
discusses the things the pupil needs to know 
in a language he understands. 


STANDARD SERVICE ARITHME- 
TIC, BOOK TWO, By Knicut StTuDE- 
BAKER AND RucH; published by Scott, 
Foresman and Company, Chicago, 1927. 
411 pages. Price $0.80. 


This book maintains the high standard 
set in the previous volume. It is scientifi- 
cally planned and _ skillfully developed. 
This series of books will find a place in our 
public schools. 


A THIRD READER OF THE CHILD'S 
OWN WAY SERIES, By Marjorie 
Harpy; published by Wheeler Publishing 
Company, Chicago. 


This book maintains the same _ high 
standard of the books that preceded it. 
The characters found in the earlier readers 
are found again here. The child feels that 
he has met old friends in a new environ- 
ment. It is an excellent book. 
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RURAL LIFE AT THE CROSS 
ROADS, By Macy CAMPBELL; published 
by Ginn and Company, Columbus, 1927. 
482 pages. 


This volume deals with the educational 
and social problems that vital'y affect rural 
lifein America. It discusses such questions 
as “Is There to Be a Farm Peasantry in 
America?’ “The Keepers of the Land,” 
“The Hardest Task and the Poorest Tools,” 
‘“‘Adequate Schools for the Harder Task,” 
“Good Roads and the Rural Community,” 
“The Financial Support of Schools in Rural 
Communities’’ and many other interesting 
topics. It is an interesting volume and 
worth careful reading. 


JUNIOR ‘HIGH SCHOOL POETRY, 
By Joun A. O’KEEFE AND FREDERICK A. 
GUINDON; published by D. C. Heath and 
Company, Boston, 1927. 386 pages. 
Price $1.08. 


The authors of this book studied the 
requirements of the State courses of study 
and those of the larger cities and built a 
class textbook in poetry on their findings. 
It is a splendid volume and its use will make 
possible the explanation of a wide range of 
literature. 


FIRST COURSE IN THE NEW 
MATHEMATICS, By Epwarp I. EpDGER- 
TON, AND PERRY A. CARPENTER; published 
by Allyn, Bacon and Company, Chicago, 
1927. 348 pages. 


This is the first-year volume of a mathe- 
matics series for junior high schools. It 
correlates, rationalizes and applies the proc- 
ess of arithmetic, geometry and algebra 
in a teachable way. The chapters are 
linked in an unbroken chain of cumulative 
work, but within every chapter each topic 
develops naturally from what has gone be- 
fore. There is little of appeal in the usual 
text in mathematics. This book, however, 
is so written and so illustrated as tomake a 
definite appeal to the pupil. It really is a 
new book in mathematics. 


PRINCIPLES OF RURAL SOCIOL- 
OGY, By Gerstav A. LUNDQUIST AND 
THomas NIxoN CARVER; published by 
Ginn and Company, Columbus. 479 pages. 


This book was written primarily as an 
introductory study of rural problems in the 
It should appeal particu- 


United States. 


larly to the interests of students and farmers 
who desire to make a study of those princi- 
ples which underlie the effective organiza- 
tion of county communities. The data 
have been treated quantitatively. The 
book has much to commend it. 


SCHOOL SUPERVISION IN THEORY 
AND PRACTICE, By ELtswortH CoL- 
LINGS; published by the Thomas Y. Cro- 
well Company, New York, 1927. 368 
pages. Price $2.75. 

The purpose of this book is to present 
suggestions for the improvement of teach- 
ing. The volume, in addition to stimulat- 
ing the growth of teachers, supervisors, 
principals and superintendents, should find 
use as a text or as reference reading in 
normal schools and teachers colleges. It 
has much valuable material in it. 


SHORT STORIES OF FAMOUS MEN, 
By JAMES J. REYNOLDS AND Mary A. 
Horn; published by Noble and Noble, New 
York, 1927. 233 pages. Price $1.00. 

This litt'e book includes short stories of 
great men from Alexander the Great to 
Henry Ford. The stories are written in 
simple language so that a fourth-grade 
child can read them. Thirty-three men 
that every child should know have been 
included. It is an interesting little book. 


FARM PRODUCTS AND _ PROB- 
LEMS, By Kary C. Davis; published by 
J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, 1927. 
539 pages. 

This is a text in elementary agriculture. 
It has been planned for both rural and city 
elementary schools. The book has been 
arranged by enterprises rather than by 
chapters. The organization is good and 
it is well illustrated. It is splendidly 
planned from the teaching standpoint. 


GEOGRAPHY, EUROPE AND ASIA, 
By Harian H. Barrows, EpITH PUTNAM 
PARKER, AND MARGARET TERRELL PARKER; 
published by Silver, Burdett and Company, 
Chicago, 1927. 280 pages. 

This is a new book based upon a decade 
of preparatory experimentation with ma- 
terials and methods. The text is carefully 
graded with reference to difficulty of 
language and ideas. The facts presented 
have been chosen with a view especially to 
developing and illustrating principles. It 
is an excellent volume. 
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K. E. A. OFFICERS 
1927-1928 


President, J. L. Foust, Owensboro 
Executive Secretary-Treasurer, R. E. WILLIAMs, 
Louisville 


VICE-PRESIDENTS 
First Vice-President, W. V. Mills _........... Covington 
Second Vice-President, Harper Gatton, Madisonville 
Third Vice-President, Harry W. Peters, Hopkinsville 


Boarp orf DIRECTORS 


PE eC er Owensboro 

H.H. Cherry (Term expires 1928)....Bowling Green 

W. L. Jayne (Term expires 1928) __............ Morehead 

J. Howard Payne (Term expires 1928)___.... Maysville 

M. E. Ligon (Term expires 1929)__......... Lexington 

George Colvin (Term expires 1929)__....... Louisville 
COMMITTEES 


LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE 


Homer W. Nichols, Chairman (Term 


“ree Frankfort 
P. H. Hopkins (Term expires 1928)... Somerset 
B. W. Hartley (Term expires 1928)__.......... Louisville 
C. N. McAllister (Term expires 1929)... Berea 
L. C. Caldwell (Term expires 1929)... Ashland 
M. C. Ford (Term expires 1929)... Bowling Green 
J. L. Foust (Member Ex-Officio)... Owensboro 


COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 











G. Ivan Barnes, Chairman...................... Frankfort 
E. T. Franklin ........ Barbourville 
Judson Jenkins ...Dawson Springs 
Kenneth Patterson Mayfield 
Miss Anna Bertram Vanceburg 





RESEARCH COMMITTEE 


W. S. Taylor, Chairman (Term expires 





1930) Lexington 
Wellington Patrick (Term expires 1930) .... Lexington 
J. L. Foust (Term expires 1929)... Owensboro 
C. E. Ackley (Term expires 1929)... Ashland 
A.C. Burton (Term expires 1928) __...... Bowling Green 
Lee Kirkpatrick (Term expires 1928)........... Paris 


PUBLICITY COMMITTEE 


Wellington Patrick, Chairman 





(Term expires 1930 Lexington 
C. E. Ackley (Term expires 1929)... Ashland 
Lee Kirkpatrick (Term expires 1928)................ Paris 
Mattie Dalton (Term expires 1928)__......... Lexington 


H. W. Peters (Term expires 1928)__..... Hopkinsville 
AupITING COMMITTEE 
W. S. Ashby, Chairman... Bowling Green 


J. M. Colvin Hickman 
A. J. Lawrence Richmond 








DECORATING COMMITTEE 


Emilie Yunker. Louisville 





READING CIRCLE BOARD 


J. W. Ireland, Chairman 








(Term expires 1930) Frankfort 
H. A. Babb, Secretary 

(Term exeires 19729): ..._............ Mt. Sterling 
A.C. Burton (Term expires 1930)........ Bowling Green 
Anna Bertram (Term expires 1930).......... Vanceburg 
J. O. Lewis (Term expires 1930)..._........... Owensboro 
L. C. Bosley (Term expires 1929)... Danville 
McHenry Rhoads (Ex-Officio)... Frankfort 

DEPARTMENTS 

SECONDARY EDUCATION: 

President—W. H. Vaughan Louisa 

Secretary—Mrs. Carl Umstead.......... Madisonville 
DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENTS: 

President—J. L. Foust..................--...--- Owensboro 

Secretary—P. H. Hopkins........................ Somerset 


1. City SUPERINTENDENTs: 
President—J. W. Bradner........ Middlesboro 


Secretary—R. T. Whittinghill......... Hazard 
2. COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS: 

President—L. E. Meece.................... Somerset 

Secretary— 


COLLEGES AND NORMAL SCHOOLs: 
President—Hull, Wesleyan College......Winchester 
Secretary—L. B. McMullen, University of 
Kentucky Lexington 





RURAL SCHOOLS: 
President—R. E. Jaggers........................ Richmond 
Secretary—Ruby Ray, 1146 S. 6th St., Louisville 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION: 
President—E. E. Gotherman................... Lexington 
Secretary—Eva Mason, The Cortlandt, Louisville 


Fine Arts: 
President—Mildred S. Lewis, Department of 
OL 1 enc Frankfort 
Secretary—Alice Linkenberg, 
118 North Longworth.......... Louisville 


KINDERGARTEN: 
President—Miss Nell Gardner, 
1211 Cherokee Rd................ Louisville 


Secretary—Miss Norma Jones, Western 
Teachers College.......... Bowling Green 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION: 
President—G. Ivan Barnes, 


Stabe ITeCbor.....-sccscecceccnc: Frankfort 
Secretary—Margaret Egner, 
719 South 37th St... Louisville 


1. AGRICULTURAL SECTION: 
President—Wayland Rhoades........ Lexington 


2. HoME Economics SECTION: 
President—Alice Kinslow, Supervisor 
Home Economics Educa- 
tion Frankfort 





Secretary-Treasurer—Esther Clark, 
Puritan Apts................ Louisville 
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3. TRADES AND INDUSTRIAL SECTION: 
President—A. R. Hudson, Theodore Ahrens 
Trade School................ Louisville 
Secretary—R. F. Schwender, Theodore 
Ahrens Trade School....Louisville 


4. COMMERCIAL EDUCATION SECTION: 
President—F. L. Phillips, Berea 
Berea 


College 
Secretary—Anna Mitchell, Fuzazzi School 
of Business Lexington 








5. VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE SECTION: 
President—J. B. Miner, U. of K....Lexington 
Secretary— 





DISTRICT EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATIONS 


All the meetings for the District Educa- 
tional Associations will be held during the 
fall months. The programs of these as- 
sociations increase in interest and attend- 
ance each year since they afford an oppor- 
tunity for the teachers in immediate com- 
munity to hear one or more speakers of 
recognized ability in the educational field. 
The district associations are doing a good 
work and should be appreciated by even a 
greater interest and attendance of those 
residing in the various districts thus 
accommodated. 


The following is a list of the Presidents for 
the district meetings with dates and 
places of annual session: 


1. Upper Kentucky River Education 


Association, 


a. President—Ervine Turner, Jack- 
son. 

b. Place of Meeting—Hazard. 

c. Dates—Thursday and Friday, 
October 13-14. 


2. Upper Cumberland Teachers Associa- 
tion, 
a. President—W. M. Wilson, Pine- 
ville. 
b. Place of Meeting—Barbourville. 
c. Dates—Thursday and Friday, 
October 20-21. 


3. Fourth Congressional Education As- 
sociation, 
a. President—Neal A. Ranson, Hod- 
genville. 
b. Place of Meeting—Springfield. 
c. Dates—Friday and Saturday, 
October 14-15. 


4. First District Educational Association, 


a. President—Everett Howton, 
Princeton. ? 

b. Place of Meeting—Paducah. 

c. Dates—Friday and Saturday, No- 


vember 25-26. 


5. Third Congressional District Meeting, 


a. President—W. L. Matthews, 
Franklin. 

b. Place of Meeting—Bowling 
Green. 

c. Dates—Friday and Saturday, 
October 21-22. 


6. Eastern Kentucky Education Associa- 
tion, 
a. President—C. E. Ackley, Ash- 
land. 
b. Place of Meeting—Ashland. 
c. Dates—To be announced later. 





OFFICIAL DELEGATES FOR 
KENTUCKY AT THE SEATTLE 
MEETING 


CHAPMAN, J. VirGIL, Care of State Depart- 
ment of Education, Frankfort; Ken- 
tucky Education Association. 


Cuerry, H. H. (President), President 
Western Teachers’ College, Bowling 
Green; Kentucky Education Associa- 
tion. 


Jones, Mrs. Ciara A. (Superintendent), 
Superintendent Owen County Schools, 
Owenton; Kentucky Education Associ- 
ation. 


Ruoaps, McHEnNrRY (ex officio), Frankfort; 
State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction. 


Simpson, Miss Capiroia, Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Morehead; Kentucky Education 
Association. 


WEss, Miss Cora LEE, 322 E. 3rd Street, 
Owensboro; Owensboro Teachers As- 
sociation. 


Witiiams, R. E. (ex officio), Secretary 
Kentucky Education Association, 4518 
Southern Parkway, Louisville, State 
Director. 
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ACCOUNTANTS REPORT OF AUDIT— 
KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1927 


Louisville, Ky., July 28, 1927. 


To the Board of Directors Kentucky Education Association: 
GENTLEMEN: 

We have completed a detailed audit of the books and affairs of the Kentucky Educa- 
tion Association for the twelve months ended June 30, 1927. 


The financial condition of the Association was greatly strengthened during the fiscal 
year, due to the very successful membership campaign which was conducted. 


Due to the large increase in membership, the income accrued during the year was 
$2,243.73 over and above all expenses. (See Exhibit 2, Statement of Income and Ex- 
penses. ) 

In addition, the present administration is bequeathing to its successor unexpired 
membership fees totaling $11,420.34, as against unexpired memberships of $7,860.76 at the 
beginning of the fiscal year—an increase of $3,559.58. 

The total result is that the Association is richer by over $5,800.00 as a result of the 
year’s activities—for which the administration deserves hearty commendation. 


See Exhibit 1 for the Balance Sheet showing the financial status of the Association 
as of June 30, 1927. 


We found all cash receipts properly recorded and accounted for, and all cash dis- 
bursements properly supported and recorded. 

The KENTUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL was practically self-supporting for the year, as 
follows: 


I bc ew nails susie aed $ 3,935.39 
Subscription Fees at 50c per year.............2..2--22..220.00020000-0--- idk nattoueaics 4,650.80 
POTS EL RES 2 Se oad ee ne Pe ee ee ee $ 8,586.19 
Cost oF JOURNAL— 
EEE OT ET $7,626.94 
A a hE il eS a 509.00 
Aig Se ll ae nT 68.96 
ETE Le ET TT ee a en 350.00 
Depreciation on Addressograph Plates.........0..0..00-. 124.55 
SE Lee 127.50 
I ar a a Sha 8,806.95 
uence Ct er Terran ann eed $ 220.76 


Respectfully submitted, 
ESCOTT, BARNETT & CO. 
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KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
ExuisiT 1 
BALANCE SHEET 


June 30, 1927 


AssETS— 
Cash in Bank—Subject to Check.................................---.------$12,186.53 
Cash in Bank—Certificates of Deposit........................-.....----- 1,219.61 
TN Smt Sy Tisch cesses 500.00 
| ATE CE AI aaNet 708.51 
Office Furniture and Fixtures.................................-....$8904.53 
Less—Allowance for Depreciation........................------ 156.47 
—— 748.06 
Book Value of Furniture and Fixtures...................... 
Addressograph Plates at Cost....................--.-.----.----.-.- $869.91 
Less—Allowance for Depreciation................ ncisdaetidis 124.55 
Book Value of Addressograph Plates.......................- —— _ 745.36 
MN thn ant ctte iM tis aie ede bliuanscsotognciadiaim $16,108.07 
LIABILITIES— 
RT 36.68 


DEFERRED INCOME— 
Membership Fees Collected in Advance................................ 11,116.55 


Membership Fees Collected in Advance—Life................... 303.79 
Total Liabilities and Deferred Income........................-.......--cs---ssseeess0-e0 11,457.02 
Net Worth (Assets minus Liabilities and Deferred Income).................. $ 4,651.05 


ANALYSIS OF CHANGES IN NET WORTH 


ee a, a ee eee $ 2,407.32 
Add—Excess Income over Expenses, Year Ended 6-30—27............--..------s--- 2,243.73 
Total—Representing Net Worth June 30, 1927... eee $ 4,651.05 
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KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
EXHIBIT 2 
STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENSES 
Twelve Months Ended June 30, 1927 
INCOME— 
Membership and Subscription Fees Accrued....................---.-- $13,952.42 
Advertising Revenue—JOURNAL.......0..0020.22-------2--2eeeeeeeee oo 3,935.39 
I i ase ll 5S lciisnidcse SUS 241.20 
I nt einsssinispe nonin 1,000.00 
Net Profit of Annual Convention..............-2...220..2-2-..---------. 6.81 
Bimceansous Revenue 10.41 
I i aaa areca nctbneslenaalnialieianedtiassaauelaell $19,146.23 
ExPENSES— 
Salary—Secretary-Treasuret.................20..--20-200e-20ceeeeeeeeeeeeneeee $ 3,750.00 
EN SILL TTT 695.84 
Depreciation on Furniture and Fixtures................--.--.----...- 92.12 
Depreciation on Addressograph Plates.....................-.----------- 124.55 
Toes ond Tere... 100.54 
ae ees Ger ONES 95.20 
ET AL 299.81 
I als di cbadlohacelanlane 226.81 
Sp lovteges: C27 / eae eae acer eee 1,451.43 
I tla canilanoelaale 250.00 
Expense—Secretary-Treasurer.................--.----.------c--cceceececeeesene 199.14 
I ia en toniaa ipsa 256.70 
Miscellaneous General Expense......................-----------------0------++ 258.79 
OS LLL 32.37 
I ares et hial ainl 7,626.94 
I scion chinese 509.00 
cp eens tedlatiedsnthainninssvnon toil 68.96 
Miscellaneous Expense of JOURNAL...........2-2--------------------e--=+ 127.50 
AL Se aC eee Ne cae eR 350.00 
Expense—Research Committee ........-.-2-2--22--2----eeceneeeneene ene 19.64 
Expense—Auditing Committee... 22-2 eee neeee 200.00 
ELLE LAS TTT 167.16 
ETE ET TP TT TE Ne EN Ha ee Seen 16.902.50 
Excess of Income Over Expenses... $ 2,243.73 
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Make Your Hallowe’en 
Program Entertaining 
Yet Instructive With 


Central Seatwork Materials 


Use our Teachers Catalog as your 
reference in planning your Hallow- 
e’en School Room Entertainment 


Instructive Seatwork, 
Kindergarten and 
Primary Materials 


Write for your free copy 
of our Teachers Catalog 


TEACHERS DEPARTMENT 


CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


INCORPORATED 


LOUISVILLE KENTUCKY 








Class Rings and Pins 


If you want your Class Rings 
and Pins to be of the latest de- 
sign—see the BALFOUR Line 
of School, College and Frater- 
nity Jewelry before placing your 
order. 


Service, Quality and Perfection 
are embodied in BALFOUR'S 
RINGS. 


Write a line or two to us if you 
wish your Class Rings and Pins 
in a hurry. The price is right, 
the Service best. 


Exclusive agents in Kentucky for 
the Balfour Line of School Jewelry 


ATHLETIC DEPARTMENT 


Central School Supply Company 


INCORPORATED 


LOUISVILLE KENTUCKY 

















MOREHEAD 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 


and 


TEACHERS COLLEGE 


MOREHEAD, KY. 





Second Semester Opens January 31, 1928 





—: ANNOUNCEMENTS :— 
Enlarged faculty. New men with doctor’s 
degrees. 


Two new fireproof dormitories with steam 
heat. Hot and cold water in every room. 


All steel furniture. 


For information, address 


F. C. BUTTON 


President 








Our Big Catalog 


School Supplies 
Desk Supplies 
Teachers’ 
Aids 
Plays 








Entertain- 
ments \ V, LS School 
Songs \ Art Materials 


Please be sure to give your FULL mailing address. 
Catalogs are third-class mail and the Post Office au- 
thorities will not deliver them without complete address, 


Practical Drawing Company 
1512 S. Wabash Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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